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A WEEKLY FOURNAL OF CONSTRUCTIVE AND DECORATIVE ART. 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19. 1885. _ 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 








RARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 

. (Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 
HOT-WATER HEATING. 

Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


specialty. 
ae BALTIMORE, MD. 


W. & >. SLOANE, 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
— AND — 


UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS. 
NEW YORK. 


‘AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 
39 SoutH FourTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MITCEELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 

Special designs submitted on application. 


WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Srs, and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


yg: ASPINWALL & SON, 


“J all descriptions for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
TI LES « plases and Decoration generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
75 & TT W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YORK. 


SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT. 


For SmpEwALks, FLoors, CELLARS, Roors, Erc. 
BITUMEN DAMP COURSE. 
DAMP RESISTING SOLUTION. 
ACTINOLITE ROOFS, 


29 ) Areade Bldg, 
Waverley Plce,$ E. H. WOOTTON { R’ms i4,16&17, 
New YoRK. N. Y. Mastic Works. _CHICAGO, 


pote GRAPHS, 

NEW SERIES 
New York, Boston, Newport, Long Branch. Send for 
particulars to J. W. TAYLOR, 146 La Salle St., Chicago. 


OHO BUILDING STONE CoO. 


QUARRYMEN AND DEALERS IN 


BUFF AND BLUE OHIO SANDSTONE. 


OFFICES : 
127 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
241 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, N. Y. 
350 FirrH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

49 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH Pa. 7 
BRICK AND STONE WATER- 
PROOFING CO.’S 
Process for Preserving from Decay 
BROWN SANDSTONE AND LIMESTONE, 

us LL MARBLES AND BRICKWORK, 
ae Se ather-staine and discolorations of any kind. 
It is not oil, varnish, soluble glass or paint. It isa 
process which converts the outer layers into an indes- 
tructible material without alteration in other respects. 
OFFICE, 55 BROADWAY, Room 43. 








Established 1871. 


(CHARLES R. YANDELL & CoO., 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 
DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 


Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a new patented material for ceilings 
and walls. 


REMOVED TO 140 FiFTH AVENUE, CORNER 19th Sr., 
—— NEW YORK Ciry. 

WY" TTIJER MACHINE CO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 
ELEVATORS, 

STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT Sr., Boston. 
New YORK OFFICE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
CHAS. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. C. WHITTIER, Treas. 


[. 5: GRA VES & SON, 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 
CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORE 
NEw YORK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 
S27 OKES & PARRISH MA- 
CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
Hydraulic and Steam-Power 


ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 


All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New YorK Orfice, - - 95 & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


OMs ne 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories. Mines, Blast-Furnaces, ote. 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
NEw YORE, BOSTON, AND PHILADELPHIA, 


CRANES 
ELEVATORS, 


Cu1caGoO Works, 10 N. JEFFERSON STREET. 
New YORK OFFICE, Boston OFFICE, 
40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., * CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
111 Water St, Blackstone Build. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. Hennepin Block. 


Me ORE & WYMAN, 
ELEVATOR 


— AND — 


MACHINE WORKS. 


87 FouNDRY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WE MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power. Detroit, Mich. 
~T F. DALTON, _ {Established 1876.) 
. GAS-PIPING, 
106 SUDBURY STREET, Boston, MASs, 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 





WE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 
TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HigH ART MAJOLICA TILES fur Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILEs for Hearths, Stoves, 
Wainscoting, ete. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 


ONSERVATORI/ES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent ‘“‘Acme” 
System. 

Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 

Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica- 
tion to 

ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS, 


92 BROADWAY, Cor. WALL St., New YORK. 


The Horticultural Hall, 60” x 194 New Orleans, was 
designed, erected, and glazed by me. 


MERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILE. 
Acknowledged by experts to be 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by the 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO. (Limited.) 
OFFICE & SALESROOM, 116 WeEsT 23D Sr., N. Y. 
Designs and Estimates for Public Buildings, Halls, 
Churches, Vestibules, and for External Decoration, 
Bath-room, Stove, and Furniture Decorations. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES 
FoR MANTELS, HEARTHS, WAINSCOTING, ETC, 


MM" 'ON’S T/LES. 
PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
FoR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings, 
in every pet of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths. 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEARL STREET, NEw YORK. 
Frlevat 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 
GENERAL OFFICF, PALMER, Mass. 
We contract to perform all labor, and furnish all ma- 
terial of the different classes required to build, com- 
plete, CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PuBLIC BUILD 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, and BRIDGES. 
We solicit correspondence with those wishing to place 
the construction of any proposed new work under ons 
contract, which shall include all branches connected 
with the work. To such parties we will furnish satis- 
factory references from those for whom we have per- 
formed similar work BUILDING MATERIALS:—The 
large amount of material that we handle in the execu 
tion of our work enables us to quote very close prices, 
F, O. B. cars, at any shipping point, to those wishing 
Building Materials of any kind. 


MANHATTAN BRASS —. 
28th St. AND FIRST AVENUE, NEw YORK 
HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 
IN METAL, 

FIRE GOODS AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 
ROBERT C. FISHER, 

Successor to FISHER & BIRD, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 





97, 99, 101 and 103 East HovsTon STREET. 


Established 1830. NEW YORK. 
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POPULAR 





|} THE COUNTRY. 


SS Jj) Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 


UL, 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 
Boston. 
" New York City. 


8. D. Hicks & Son, 
M. Halliday, ° 


secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 


Hxpanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 


The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 
ket, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all 
the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 
and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally THROUGHOUT 


; SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 





B. G. Carpenter & Oo., 


. Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
The Miller Iron Co., 


Providence, R. I. 


Bruce & Cook, ~~ nen —— meg & Co, ° ne, "N. d. 
Sidne pard . Buffalo, » Me nise: ler 

Waseate 00, Albany, N. ¥. J.C. McFarland ae fi, 
Hoy & Co., " Albany, N. Y. Wm. Fuller & Co. ‘Baltimons ‘Ma. 
Reardon & Ennis, . Troy, N. ¥. The Blodgett & Clapp Co. Hartford, Conn, 
Troy Stamping Works, Troy, N.Y. Bakewell & Mullius, . . Salem, Ohio. 
Chas. Millar & aaa ° ° . Utica, N. Y. Biersack & Neidermeyer, " Milwaukee, Wis, 
W. H. Scott, . . . « « Portland, Me. Jas. B. Scott & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. W. Jordan, . Worcester, Mass. C. S. Mersick & Co., . New Haven, Conn. 
Lewis Dauth, . Reading, Pa. F. H. Lawson & Co. . - Cincinnati, Ohio, 


We guarantee the 
address our Agents or, 


lowest Market Prices. 


1705 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE ONLY REAL 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 


— Guaranteed no Infringement. — 
THE IRWIN & REBEL 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Ss. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


















7 


Tae Sranpine SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of "freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


OO 


Made in 6-fcot lengths, in a single sheet of 


SOFT STEEL, 


Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


£. B. Badger & Son, Boston, Mass.; Noyes & Wines 
New York; J. S. Thorn, Philadel hia; ohn G. Het- 
zell, Baltimore; R. P. Gormully, Chicago; F. Schmitt 
& Sons, Milwaukee; Shackelton Bros., Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; James Ackroyd, 
Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati; Hull @ 
Cozzens Man’f’g Co., St. Louis, A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and many others 


Bp FORE ALE BP EEE LAE 
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ALFRED BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., NY. 
Tiles, Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
and Mosaics 










in Stock and made to or 
der Special designs mad 
to suit customers free ot 
charge. Experienced me 






kept to set Mantels, Grates 
and Open Fireplaces. 


MINTO, HOLLINS & CO 
STOKE-UPON-TREN1 
The original and existing Manufactory of 
MINTON’S 


Plain, Encaustic, Glazed, Enamelled, <> Printed 
and Art-Painted Tiles, for Floors, Walls, Hearths, 
Mantels, Furniture, &c. Illustrated sheets 
of newest designs just issued. 
SHARPLESS & WATTS, Agents, 

No. 13235 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A. L. FAUCHERE & CO 


Office and Warerooms, 


433 aND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-cast 
corner y-fourth Street, 


{mporters, Manufacturers, and Dealers in al) kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 
Estimates furnished on application. 











Bost Conductor of all 


RITCHIE’S 
Corrugated Expanding fix: 


Conductor. 


Guaranteed no Infringement. 


This pipe has all the advantages 
of other corrugated conductors in 
not bursting from freezing, and in 
addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling makes 
the conductor of even size inside 
throughout. 

It is galvanized, after formation, 
by a patented process which gives 
a beautiful coating of zinc “free 
from dross and impurities. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
LAMB & RITCHIE, 
Boston Spiral Tube Works, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SDtamned Glass. 
W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 











WILLIAM WRICHT, 


Interior Decorator, 


STAINED GLASS. 


Designer and Manufacturer of Fine Furni- 
ture, Rich Paper Hangings. 


34 Fort Street, West. - - DETROIT, MICH. 





J 7REDERIC CROWNINSHIELD, 
STAINED Gass and Murat Parntina. 
Dartmouth St., near Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
10 West 23d St., New York. 


JAMES BAKER & SONS, 


PROFESSIONALS IN 


Ant Stained Gass. 


Established, London, Eng., 





1854. 





WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York. 


Atained Glass. if 
SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


FoR ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 


Memorial Windows a special 
Awards of the highest merit for th rty yoars past. 
* STERLING 


ETAL Ae 
ME y SW. “SILVER, 


J. & R. “LAMB. ! = 6th Ave. Cars pass the door. 
59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
, oe _Send for _Hand-Book, by mail. 











IN BRASS, 
BRONZE, and 









on Desiens in ERVIN Wal RIGS 
JEWELED PeyrY © 
FICURE-WORK. | 





McCULLY & — 


*~* + Sk& He + 


TAINED* LASS+ 


1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL 











34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B’ WAY. 
%—_NEW YORK. —* 


i 





ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 











PHILADELPHIA*STAINED-GLASS - 
ty 


“hang + <== -————— = 


“STAINED-GLASS- 














Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St. 



































REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Stained Glass, 


IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


Office and Show-Room: 


152 Franklin Street, Boston. 


SPR ie atl to 
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— J. G. & J. F. LOW, OW’S ART TI ES 
CHELSEA, MASS. i ; 
‘ New York Retail Office, 9 E. 17th St. ow 


REPRESENTED BY 
Chicago, Henry Dibblee & Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. 
Albany, Richard Wickham. 
Boston, ©. A. Welli n & Co., 44 Boylston St. 


S Buffalo, Malcolm, Wolsley & Co. 
S Cineinnati, C. 5. Rankin Co., West Pear! St. 





Cleveland, A. S. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. | St. Louis, Seidel & Schownle, So. Fifth St. 
Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. 

San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. | P hila., W.H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. | Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 
Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 1th Sts. | Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 

Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 8. Salina St. 


Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. 


| Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 














CLEVELAND 


= Stained Class Works. 
GEO. DRAKE, Proprietor, 
eae 99 _and_101 Public Square, Cleveland. Ohio. 


Ss J, PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


MARBLE MOSAICS, 
For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 





N.Y. Prices very moderate. Rey erences: Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. 


Hecorative Glass Manuf: Co,,| 


218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
Stained Glass by newly discovered processes 
at a fraction of former cost. Not an im- 


itation. Send for Circular. 








S { orations, ete. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d "Aves. 
+ 


H. EDCAR HARTWELL & CO., 
Designers and Art Furnishers, 
28 West 23d Street, 1416 F Street, 
~ N. ¥. CITY. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


KURNITURE, SYAINED GLASS 
AND FRESCOES. 


Houses and Churches Furnished Throughout. 





+ &§ jay 





National Wire & Iron Go., 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Iron, Wire and Brass 


Elevator 
Enclosures. 


We have recently furnished the new 


Keurd of Trade and Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, 
of Chicago, 111., with Iron and Brass E)- 


and particulars. 


evaior enclosures, to which we point asa 
standing reference. Write for estimates 





Decorators. 


fA NK HILL SMITH, 


2 BOYLSTON STREET," 
BOSTON 2.20 cccvccscccccce acca ea caare 


W.J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 


Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 


DECORATOR, 
440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 








Established A. D. 1848. 


L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


28 School Street, Rooms 10 & 11, Boston, Mass, 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R. I. 





J. K. BRICHAM, 


237 Broadway, New Work, 
SPANISH FLOOR AND WALL 


and Enamelled 
American Tl LF Hearths 
ENCAUSTIC i & Facings. 


Spanish Mosaics and Glazed Tiles 
For Halls, Vestibules, Bath-rooms, Kitchens, etc. 





E. A. HITCHCOCK, President. 


GEORGE F. NEALE, Manager. 





. W. BARNES, T:easurer. 

















CRYSTAL PLATE-GLASS CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


POLISHED PLATE-GLASS 


SKYLIGHT-GLASS, FLOORING-GLASS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BSSTImMATESEsS FPROMP ris SURPN ISHED. 


GILBERT S. KING, AGENT, 102 Chambers St., Room 40, NEW” YOP 


PHILADELPHIA, 56 North ‘7th St. CINCINNATI, 17 Wiggin’s Block, 
CHICAGO, 44 Adams St. A. O. GOSHORN, Agent. 


HEROY & MARRENNER, 
124 & 126 South Fifth Ave. NEW YORK, 102 & 104 Thompson St. 


Glass Merchants and Importers. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PLAIN AND BEVELED FRENCH LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


POLISHED AND CRYSTAL PLATE, 
FRENCH WINDOW AND PICTURE GLASS, 
CHANCE’S CROWN BULLIONS, CHANCE’S CATHEDRAL GLASS 
CHANCE’S 26 OZ. ENGLISH CRYSTAL SHEET GLASS. 


Recommended for fine Residences as a substitute for Polished Plate, being superior to any other Foreign Sheet Glass on 
wus account of its FLATNESS and brilliancy of surface, avoiding the distorting effect of ordinary Window Glass. 


Estimates furnished on Application. 


LIQUID GLASS PAINT 
IT HAS STOOD THE TEST 
Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. It will absolutely hold on Weed or Iron when in salt 


water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. For Private or Public Buildings it bas no equal. 
Made in White and al!) Colors. Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Circular. 


Office, 147 Commerce Bt, Hartford, Conn.{ LHE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO 














— IMPORTERS OF — 


— ALSO — 
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EDWARDS & COMPANY, 
(PATENT) 


‘Electric Bells ana Annunciators, 
Annunciators, | AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Eto. 


Electric, Estimates for Electric Bells, Annunciators, Speaking-Tubee 
Letter-Boxes, Door-Openers for Apartment-Houses, etc. 


GAS-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. 
| Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th Si. Office: 17! Broadway, W. Y. 


PARQUET FLOORS, 


Established 1874. 7-8 and 3-8 in. thick, 
These are the cheapest, most beaut:ful and durable floor made 
Thousands of them are in use in the finest residences, offices, etc 
throughout the country, with perfect satisfaction, New and beau 
tiful designs are constantly = Send sketch of 
rooms, with suggestions as to woods, price, etc., for desigus and 
estimates. W. E. WHEELER. 

Factory, 84 to 96 Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio, 

Office and Salesroom, 12 East 14 St., New York. 


PATENT 
Solid 
Parquet 
FLOORS. 








Architectural Iron and Jail Works. 
IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLCMNS AND GIRDERS 


Architectural | yon Railings and Verandas, 


won and Jail} sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, 
Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings 


M. CLEMENTS, 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohia 


G. L. Swett & Company, 


Manuf’rs of Plain and Ornamenta 


Architectural SHEET-METAL WORK FOR BUILDINGS. 











STEPHEN A, MORSE. Cc. M. WILLIAMS, ZDWIN F, MORSE 


Elevators | Morse, Williams & Co. 
Manufacturers anc u ere 0 
_Hvdraulic, Steam, Belt and Hand-Power Passenge 
and and Freight Elevators, Dumb- Waiters, al 


Hoisting |... swnoreoA 


utomatic Hatch- Doors, etc 
the right to apply 
Machinery. 


e Heebner Patent Governor to 
. Send for Illustrated Circular. 
treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
berty St., New York. 


Elevators and Hoisting Machine 
Nos. 411 and 413 My oy / 
Branch Office, 108 Li 





BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 


D. H. ANDREWS, Proprietor, 








Copper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, eo « . - 
Sheet Metal PP Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, ete. Iron Office, 13 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
"7 IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 4 
N. B.— We warrant our Skylights to be Fire and Storm-Proof. Structures. Wrought Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 
Work. yhey avs oe os one and " in ad by the Helioty One, Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 
Co., Notman Photographic Co., U.S. Sub-Treasury and Post-Ofice, 
| and nearly ali the Siacigal buildings in Boston, loads over long spans. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED. 
' JOHN MATTHEWS, J. B. WHITE & BROS., (Limited.) 
| First Avenue, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streex | Portland Manf’s of English Portland and Keene’s 
! . . a &. 
Decorative j sew YORE. B We beg to announce that we have changed our Importer and 
| Soke licensee in New York of the IILGHMAN SAND BLAST d Keene's ave, avpointed MARCIAL & CO., 36 Broadway, N. Y. 
Glass y | Deooratrve Giass from Late Designs Hzecuted od» an eene $s our sole apents for the Atlantic Seaboard of the U.S., and we ask 
i Binet or Smbdossing. Procas’ 53 in & all buyers of our Cements to address all inquiries to them. 
' ~ CEMENTS. LOND», February Ist, 1885- 
Sand Bist. ' Superior Msaner 3 WHITE’S PORTLAND. 
BARST AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO OBRDD® Quality and packay es the best. orks the largest n the world. 
hak : A ew Part matae Price the lowest for the quality. 
Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 


Maputacturers of 


Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 





Peerless BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 
Colors for Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


and Grates of all kinds, Morta 
Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. LS SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
Grates, CINCINNATI, OHIO. | York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BURDITT & WILLIAMS, 


20 Dock Square, 
BOSTON. 


Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. 
Specifications figured and orders filled in all 
markets. 


Cornell University. 
DEPARTMENT OF 
Architecture, 
Civil Engineering, 





MINERAL WOOL 


Is the poorest conductor of heat and sound yet discovered. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 


It will not burn, rot, powder, or crack. 


U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 22 Cortlandt St., New York. 
H. B. COBURN & CO., 145 Milk St., Boston. 


Mechanical Engineering 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 


art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 
Persons 21 years of age, properly qualitied, are re- 
ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 


examinations. For copies of the Register, giving full 
information, address the 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, W. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 








Keep Your Walls Dry. 








SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 
THOMASTON, CONN. 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





A New Cornice Gt ey, 
Cc G itter, Nh This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes- 
In Wood or Metal, set on f' / sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Elec- 
furs, with a space behind j af (fp , | trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natural History, etc. 
for over-flow water. Fol 4) Fae 4 
« [fey SN S SEND FOR CATALOGUE. THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 
Fatented aieg 12, 1885, XD OSS embraces, besides the necessary scientific and mathe- 


McSHANE 






ARCHITECT, 
Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


Permits to use on any building can be 


DUDLEY NEWTON, “(7 | 











obtained on payment of a royalty of $10. £& 

for each. Apply to the Patentee. 3 | \\ Address 

Infringements Prosecuted. £| |! =  H. MoSHANE and CO., 
Baltimore, - - - Md 





BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Bells and Chimes 
Churches, Tower Clocks, 
&c., &c. P 
sent free. 


matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 
and the constant practice of original design. 
Students in Architecture are receive 
ee special course. 
RANCIS A. WALKER, Prest. J. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


into a two 


for 





rices and Catalogues 


Kissena Nurseries. 





HELIOTYPE. 


Photo-Mechanical Printing.—For the reproduction in printer’s ink, on the printing- 
press, of Portraits and Views from Nature and all descriptions of PaorogRaPuic work. 
Photo-Lithography.— For the reproduction of Artists’, Architects’, Engineers’, Sur- 


veyors’, and other Drawings from originals in black and white. 


Photo-Engraving and Zine Etching.— For the production of cuts to print with 


type, from originals in black and white. 


Photo-Caustic Printing.— For the lithographic reproduction of photographic sub- 


jects, without redrawing. 
Lithography. 


Of all cl , 
Chromo-Lithography. all classes 


Direct Transfer.— A patented process for the speedy reproduction (from originals 
made with ordinary ink on ordinary paper) of autograph letters, sketches, caricatures, etc., either 


as cuts or lithographs. 


The Heliotype Printing Company, 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Trees and Plants. 


Parsons&SonsCo.., 


LIMITED. 


Flushing, N. Y. 





The Temporary Binder 


Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 
Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 
Price $1.25, post paid. 





siete I Oi Lie tC Rei | LBP 
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€levators. 


Z. WILE, 
PASSENGER 2 FREIGHT ELEVATORS, 


Hand-Hoists, ete., of the latest improved saveniiens 
now manufactured. Invalid Elevators a specialty. 


Office, 191 Tremont Street, Boston. 





E. BREWER, 

Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand 
ELEVATORS, For Freight and Passengers. 
267 Federal St., Boston, 149 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 





H. B. MARTIN, 


51 & 53 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
Manufacturer of 
Patent Automatic 


Parlor Passenger Elevators, 


Complete without engine, steam or 
water. None too feeble to 
operate them. 

Also, Paradox Hand-Elevators,* 
Paradox Dumb-Waiters, 
AND 

*The Paradox Lever-Movement 
for Elevators and Dumb-Waiters for 
the Trade. Send for Circulars. 











% Pate aed Ap: 
WE Shingles > 


Pn sae grAterror Woodwork, 


ae GAR @r- 
by 


Sole * ufactor . ; 
5. De sermp ¢ Ginculae Boston. 


mal on application 








EMPIRE LAUNDRY MACHINERY €0., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





CAMBRIDGE WASHER. 
Complete line of Machinery for Institutions. 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue for 1885. The 
most complete ever issued. 


1 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


. 12 Oortlandt St., New York, 
Salesrooms : je Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NICHOLS, BELLAMY & CO, 


657 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS FOR 


Thaster’s Patent 


Electric 
Locks, 


FOR 





Entrance Doors 
of Apartment. 
Houses and doors 
of Offices and 
Banks. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 





WIRE LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


wit IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. 


WIRE LATHING possesses tho foilowing qualities : 
IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 


The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 
THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House, 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 


It is indorsed by the leadipg insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 
Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO,, Clinton, Mass. 


59 Beekman Street, New York. 137 Lake Street, Chicago. 


y Worthington Steam Pumps. 
"HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New York, 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 
CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH, 


SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS. 
HANGERS. 


F. Brown’s Patent Friction-Clutch. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND DISCOUNTS TO 


eg A & F. BROWN, 43 Park Place. N. Y. 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Phi!>'elphia 


(Wholesale Prices. (Prices to Buslders and Contract re.) 
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BRICK. — P M. 








Common: Cargo afoat, 
vnrsinrns seek taios onthe soweeows $3 00 @ #3 25 Eastern ' | Building Brick Hud , 
pany SwaSeCeeee cede casvereccosees 475 @ 550 700 @7 5O | 8 0@ 900 8 00 
Long SR cw nave wine teeeanen } a Bay State Hard | Sa-on 4 
Up River.......- ° . { 550 @ 625 9 00 { « 600 5 
Haverstraw Bay | -| 600@ 63s Domestic Com. | Indiana Pressd S'retehers } 
= lst ccdeweanesescease f 625 a@ sT5 £00 @ 900 16 00 @ 22 00 @ 11 00 § 
TIGIIOW oc ccvccesecsecccccese via n @a 1300 Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronta same 
Fronts: 19.00 @ 2 0 @ 2700 21 ™ @ 23 00 4 
Croton, Brown........ eins va 12 00 @ 13.00 Philadelphia | End Headers. 
“ Gcensead ceodisesvcervccse 12 00 @ 14% 10 00 @ 45 00 4 all colors ] 
- edna 6onee et eeees 12 00 @ 14:90 Phila. mould } . ‘ @ 65 00 
Chicago  veenvecke cacy ° 510 00 @ BO OO | 200 am 29 00 } Ldge & End 
Chicago Moulded........ : 65 00 @ 350 00 all colors 
Baltimore ..ccccecsesccces ee Too@ (1 50) OM a 85 005 
Glens Falls — white.... ovces 30 Oe Glens Falia 4 Vth 
Philadelphia... ......c.cceees 2 see “4 Oa ' 5 00 @ 28 on 4 a 4500 aes 
Cd ac cece eane-e eben ex mee 2400 @a why 32) a PA 
WETIWRUOO. « vc ccccceces ‘ . Glens Falle ) ” @ Peas, Shea 
Meulded : } Mould GO 00 @ 100 00 
Clark’ s Glens Falls — Red. --- | & 00 @ 27 on 1 0 a5 aw 4 x) HS 1 
— White...... 30 00 »o Sw 7 40 © a 
White - Mold,. eeeee | 45 00 @ 60 ww 15 00 @ 60 00 5500 @ 6500 
Enamelled: /mp. 
Enameled | edge. = errr ROO @ Leno @ | @ 10000 { @ 6 
Enamelled (edge and hy ee 90 00 @ 115 00 2 @ 120 00 Dom. 1 @ 8 
CEMENT, LIME, ete.—(P cask.) 
Kosendale Cement...... a 10 qm 140 Not Sold. 15) @ 175 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Louisville e, ; 
OPO TTT e Not sold. 100@ 125 Not sold, 
Portland, English | (Gibbs) tin ene @ 300 Not Sold. @ 300 
(K. B.&S&.)... 8°7 @ 350 a 300 

“ ad (Barham) 515 @ 335 @ 3m 

“ “ (White’s)..... $5 a 335 : 

ad German (Alsen)... ;00@ 3h0 315 @ 335 ‘eo = 

- sad (Fewer)....... | 315@ 335 315@ 335 - 

“ - (Vorwohler)... | 3100 @ 325 

” ie (Dyekerhoff).. | } 300@ 350] 325@ 350 300@ 32 

“ “ (Lagerdofer).. @ 270 Not sold } Not sold, Not sold. 

“ “6 (Hanover)..... 25:0@ 3% Not Sold 0 @ 300 

bd French (Lafarge)..... | SHO @ 450 Not sold Th a 125 450 @ 

a“ American (Saylor’s).... 215@ 230 215@ 250 Th iw 300 @ 278 
INNS < uiva sci c0deere ses .c000 1 65 Not sotd. “ 
Roman....... (avnb ON neaenneees 275@ 300 @ 32 275 @ 325 350@ 375 
Keene's coarse phheduneadent ease 50 @ 650 @ 750 R00@ 900 650 @ 700 

Na i= saincvicnnnesen 875 @ 1100 @ 1150 12 00 @ 13 00 1150 @ 1200 

Lime: | 

Sees GO TU. cacccocesecdccocens } @ 500 Vot sold. 
Hydraulic Lime..... socten | @ 145 @ 45 
Chicago Lime in bulk. oveee 60 @ 65 { White Mash 
WieetMem ones cccccccccc cece 75 @ a5 } 123@ 150 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.). @ 10 @ i! Not sold 10 @ 100 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. @ 120 120 Not sold 
State, com. cargo rates (nom. loc ee a@ 90 Not sold. Not sold, Not sold. 
State, finishing = @ 110 Not sold. Not sold. Not sold. 
Plaster ot Paris (calcined.). R @ 12 165@ 1% @ 175 200@ 228 

S (CREE) occorccccscccccses @ 145 @ 22 @ 175 223@ 2% 

Hair (Cattle) he bush.. satel 21@ 25 @ 30 0) @ 25 20 @ »F 

* (Goat). eo ecceceececs 30 @ 35 a 30) 35 @ 40 28 @ 33 
Sand, ~ ONES dees e - 100@ 125 @ 150 100 @ 125 @ 150 
STONE. (® cubic foot, rough.) 
Granite : (Maine) a 60 75@ 200 
Limestone : } 
Bedford. ....... Soerececsess , | @im 9 @ 100) 50 @ | 375 @ 
SOBs <  cccccccccccecsccecs : @ } 35 @ 55 
oe OY eS ey } z | $5 G 60 | 
i a ' 80 90 | 1 2 
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F. W. DEVOE & CO, | 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton Street corner William, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


White Lead Colors in Oil and in Japan. 


Pure Ready-Mixed Paints, 


Sample Cards of 50 desirable shades on request. + 


FINE VARNISHES. 


Hard Oil-Finish, Wood-Stains and 
Finishes, Florentine Fresco 
Colors, Mathematical 
Instruments. 

Engineers’ Supplies, Levels, Chains, 
Cross-Section Papers, Blue- 
Process Papers, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ Supplies. 
250 Pages, 700 Illustrations. 

Sent on request. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CO., 


176 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


Pewee ree 








DHeatign and Ventilation. 





APPARATUS 


Combining the Latest lmprovements. 
LKATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet 

LeBOSQUET BrOS., 75 Unicn &t., Boston. 








| House = Heating Boiler. 


THE FLORIDA 


(Catchpole’s Improved.) 





The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 


Steam Beiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


| 240m 260 The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N. Y. 





, 
BALT iM 


FIRE: PLACE. REATERS, 


6 TO warm upper and lower rooms 
The handsome st, Most_ economical 
Coal Stovesin the World, 

B. Cc. BIBB « SON, 


} , 
39 AND 4111 MIT STREET, 
Baltimore, Ma. 
MARBLEIZED | BL. ATE MANTELS 
OF dend for Cin 














ACCIDENTS °°). 

to those who 

‘Don’t Travel Much ”.as well as to those whodo. The quietest 

Professional and Business Men are as liable as any others to the 

Thousand Hazards of Life, at home or abroad. 
7 ‘ T s v r ’ I r ’ yr , | ¥ 
INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 

Which pays $2,000 a day to Accident Claimants. Costs but ®5 per Year for ®1,000 Insur 
ance, with 85 Weekly Indemnity, to Professional and Business Men. Larger Sums at 
proportionate rates. No extra charge for European Travel and Residence. 

Also issues best Life and Endowment Policies. 

JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. JOHN E. MORRIS, Aast. Sec 

BUILDING MATERIALS, New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 

Foundation : (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Dimension... , @ 500 PB ton 20 @ 2x 30 @ 5 
eae Se cceweseonnas<enedee @ 460 p perch & 50 B cord. 50 @ 600 
Rubble ........ a 1235 @ 15 x50 a 

Bluestone: ‘ 

EES 0008 oc cccnceeesesceess - | 30@ 5 40@ 175 75a 100 70@ 
a Ere : -| We 6W 75 wW@ 100 110 @ 125 

Sandstone, | — | 
LONZMOAMOW .... 2.202200 cc.cccsccccces | @ SU 75@ 45 @ 83 
| i PTE @ 90 85 @ 98 @ % 
Brown (Connecticut)..............--..] 10@ 1z5@ 145 1 50 P cub.ft. 135 @ 200 
Amherst ) eee cwcveccencccecosces fi w @ 95 | Ha 10 55 @ 65 
Berea BGS ccntocosnstensecmiantens 7 @ 1 80 @ 90 45 @ 55 90@110 
Bee reer ere re eee 75@ 100] 80 @ 90 55 @ 65| 
WGUIOTENNS...... .ccccccvccscecs es sesccee 80@ 125) 125 135 - | 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia.. @ 10 75@ 100 
GA, cocesseccun caiksnivee caste | a @ 200 “ 

Marble (# cu. /t.) - 
Leo, Mags........... ps vee scaeesueee @ 17% @ 25 Not sold, 200@ 250 
Rutland, MD... sidisncels thtehivdesees | a @ 300 350 @ 6 00 2 25 @ 2 50 
Sutherland Falls............. ee 1253@ 175 @ 200 350@ 600 250 @ 400 
Glens Falls, black uedkebasthbiinans | a 200@ 300 Not sold, | 400@ 450 
Italian, blue-veined.................... / @ | 50 @ 60 @ 14” — a — 

“ Sins sc nednsvecccse-resencoce a | 300 @ 3 50 Not sold, 325 @ 6 50 
Tennessee, red.. @ 123@ 250 @ 400 200@ 300 
Knoxville. a 85 @ 90 @ 400 @ 150 
Pennsylvania, blue. Cecccccccce @ | Not sold 223@ 250 
Vermont, White...........cssveccccees @ 1wa@ 20 350@ 600) 
Slate; Roofing (@ square).............. 
os aks ais nns See nsestweuned | TOO@ Bu} 150 a 4 6Haq 1 625 @ 700 
“ “ unfading boktn we memnes @ 575 @ 575 | 
“t DERIED.« «5:0:050 0500 s0cccce0es | 7T00@ &50 5iua 650 @ 860) @ 700 
“ red... iis ekakenews | @ 1b 13 09 @ 14 00 — @ 16 0 | a 1200 
= black, Lehi gh p +e ecencesecs —— @ — | Browuville,Me. 72 @ 760) a 40 
“ . ey ose —€@— | 6i@9 00 730 @ 800) @ 450 
e Unfading Black, Monson, “Me. 550 a 800 | 55 a8 00 6 w@ & 50 550@ 800 
eee Sf Pree : @ | Not sold, @ 1500 
N. Peach Bottom, wi arranted unfading | @ 305 
LUMBER. — ~ M. | 
Boards: (Urdinary dimensions.) } 
Pine, Ist quality, clear.. e820 ceenee 65 0 @ 75 00 50 00 @ 60 Ww 46 00 @ 48 00 65 00 @ 75 00 
2d quality .............  .-eeeee | 5500 @ 60 00 200 @ 48 ow | 4400 @ 46 00 55 00 @ 60 50 
“ 3d quality be Sesenececese coven 1k OU @ 2200 20.a 4000 43 00 @ 45 00 1s 00 @ 22 00 
SPTUSO..  ... ccc eecceccecsrecccesees soe @ 25 00 1200 @ 14 50 Not sold, | w 22 50 
DRINRE: is -casecncdnsonimsisssswensees ETE Ae 1100 @ 12 & @ 1000 12 50 @ 1500 
TED: 65 nude ansndeneeeueen won 20 @ 40 25'0 @ 40 0 @ 2800 17 00 @ 20 00 
Cypres ee nape scevescsese ° a 3200 @ 4000 @ 40 00 @ 5500 
ee. is: pnagnarinetiaibite - 
Pine. - oun 0000 bs 00 es oe 04000eness a 33 0) @ 5K 00 10 50 @ 2200 — o—— 
Spruce ; @ 23 00 @ 35°0 Not sold. —_@o— 

Framing Timber: — 
aS NS SEE eee eee ae ap | 12 00 @ 1740 | 25 00 @ 35 
BERG. «00. cc ccc cccccccvccccccccccces 13 50 @ 16 00 13 50 @ 1500 Noi soie, 18 50 @ 20 
Hemlock cdkekh te Sb Outa ahs Sunes 12 00 @ 1500 @ 105 15 5 12 @ 13.00 
Yellow pine.............. 5sbssd0ebeune 18 00 a 25 0 25 00 @ 30 v5) @ 3000 

Laths: = 
PEs kssnscevecane eee eT ee ee a 225 @ 235 75@ pants 
Spruce is \EbSahbeeeees . emenes 220@ 240 22a 250 Not sold, 2%Ma 240 

Shingles: 

Pine, shaved........ PM... cose 5Wa 60 @ 

Pine, sawed ibnee enc : = seenkumab 400@ 5Ww @ 45 

Spruce, sawed (ia aoe. —wheebehne I50@ 20 @ 150| Not sold. 

Red wood pnacbsereae dP Eiikes sens 140@ 160 375@ 450) 5a RY (: aoe @ 22 
Cedar, split......... a 7 a @ Not sold. a 21 
DP ccsss estan  punaneues a 200@ 409) 225@ 235 lo ay" seku 
Cypress. Split....7x 24. “ Jason 1800 @ 2000 550 @ 600 400a 450 13 a 200 

Miscellaneous 
Piles..... P ft......... “ 44@ 5)/ Pilesé6c. Pfft. | Not sold. 

Fence pic kets, Spruce . ee é 2 0@ Wu 10 00 @ 180 | Pine, 8 @ 21 00 iW a 3300 
Cedar posta, 9 ft. (eq. posts.)...... 9 2a 35) vy @ 21 leis 
Chestnut ‘ oeeseencs-sencccces @ 3a@ 35 Not 8» ha 36 

oeeing | Woods: ? M. (Ferst Quail. . —_ a 
Ash. --++-| Auln-dried,) @5500| BSW@ 400) Hwe 45 00 @ 50 00 
Cherry.. ceecerccescscecerccccesccseses | BOON @I20 OO G0 @ 9000) 80 LO @ 100 00 65 00 @ 90 00 
Chestnut ere ssebcint reuseee @ 55 00 BOE 5000) BOG B00 60 00 @ 80 00 
Butternut cee ° : 1000 @ 60 Ww 6°00 @ 7000 6 00@ 6000 70 00 @ 85 00 
Mahogany, Baywood [| Mexican]........ @180 00) 1509 @ 16000] 15000 a 180 0% 12000@ 150 

‘ St. Domingo... . ike 2°50 00! 12090 @ 35000] 250 00 @ 390 00 ~~ 
Maple..... weeeeee . + 4 00@ 5000 sue @ 6000 3000 @ 3500 30 00 @ 50 00 
Oak, red pha ebadask aasets - @ 7000 @ 5000 50 @ 4000 35 0 @ 4500 

Be RRs 06 nce cnnnceneseunessesseecs @ Too 5000 a 55 0 3500@ 4000 55 00 @ 65 00 
“ quartered .......... 53800 teeeue a #00 650 @ 7°00 400@ 5000 70 00 @ 8000 
Sycamore quartered................... | 00 @ 60!) 4900a 5000 ~ 7 
Pime, Gl@AP .....000000000. steceseeeeees | 6500 @ 7000 3a 600! 45008 50W 65 00 @ 90 00 
Redwood. ......c0seesse00 socces “sss | GO00@ 7000} 6O00@ 7000) 5600@ 6500 100 00 @ 
Rosewood.. oneuiy EBsces«s0senenes a 6 r | @ 7 as 
Walnut, black. ee ‘ pi awehio’ 125 00 @150 00 85 @ 12000) 8000@ 10000! 16000 @200 00 
Whitewood ... aid igen tas boies eek elaine | 45.00 @ F000 3840 @ 4500) 3000@ 3500 2000 @ 30 00 
Yellow pine... wil M....-2 seeeeee @is00| 4000@ 4500) 3000@ 3500 30 00 @ 35 0 
Gumwood, best red. oapedeneetoenn 300 @ 3500 ~ 
PAINTS. (/n oii, La l 
White lead, Am.... ja chew sik teh 6 @ ry 6 @ ; @ 6} 5@ 6 
“ Zinc, “ _ ppanucess scenes 5a xa a a | 7@ WwW 1@ 6 
Red lead, + bets eaten santenah 6@ 6a 6@ 64 a 64 8@ 12 
‘ Venetian enh eee ses. oacelee 6@ 10g Ta w ia 24 4@ 6 
“ Vermilion pneeee 00 seen aces 65 a 77 55a 60 dry SS @ 60 Am. 14 @ 29 
Red Indian, Eng.......... ..-.......0. | LP@ 2» 12 @ oi wa L@ 16 
I cunints+sKetadnenens — 6 @ 15 7@ 2 | 3 @ 15 7 @ 9 
- cs nengisek bevssnthsaseen 12 @ 0) u@ 25 | ih @ oF 12 @ 29 
NE BIO. 0 50 0.0000000008>80 000000 R@ 13 Ra a» 0 @ w 9a 15 
ewe, FORM, co ccsccsccccccccccscccess a 40 53@ 40 18 @ 235 14@ 28 
Black, lamp, . ba@e @ ba 8 @ 30 10@ 18 
Blue, ultramarine.. 2@ 18 n@ 30 2 @ 35 b@ 30 
Oil, linseed, (raw) w@ 4 44@ 49 4 @ 42 i@ 46 
~ boiled o° @ 47 7@ 52 H@ 45 @ 49 
Turpentine. ......-...-..+++.. ‘ 37 @ 38 1@ 48 40 @ 404 31@ 39 
Varnish, coach..............-. tl @ 150@ 6m 125 @ 20 175 @S 25 
Shellac. ..........seree-eeseee @ 250@ 300 323 @ 400 160 @3 00 
Putty.. ed 2@ 3 2@ 4 02 @ 024 Yaw 2% 
Whiting... Oe 65 1@ 1@ 2 @ 
Paris white, (Eng.,) 2@ 3 2 8 2@ 2 i @ if 
Litharge, 1 esta Re Rd | @ 6 - at he 1 
— Pike. cdi Gekinkaseeneeie | ie 17 144 20 4 é 16 4 d 
Veabe  ebSnse s-cesnececesesoenes | u@ 1 14 3 20 a 10 v4 a I 





HOUSE WARMINC. 
The Wilson Patent Base-Burning 


Portable 
Boller 


Improved 
1885. 


OVER 
300 
—— In Use. 
Manufactory and offices, WESTFIELD, N. Y. 


Branch Office: 
24 Erie Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO.,| 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 50 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants and Public Institu- 
tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
ete., ete. 


1012-1016 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 





142 Chambers Street, New York. 
126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
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VALVE CO., 


Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE 


GATE-VALVES 


—FOR— 








163 Albany St., Boston. 
SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street. + Chicago, lit. 
MANUFACTURERS ANDO SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 


BRADLEY'S 










For Senses ae Steam Pipes, 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

The best Non-Conduc'or o' Heat and Cold in the World. 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 


132 Cedar Street, New York. 


J. REYNOLDS & SON, 


FURNACE =©MANUPACTURERS. 


IK<itcheners, Grates, etc. 





Send for Catalogue. 
Pagoda ngs MADE TO ORDER 
\ FROM THE SPECIAL DESIGNS 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


Manufacturers of Warm-Air Registers, Ven- 
tilators, Ornamental Screens, Etc. 





The Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 


8; BEEKMAN STREET, 
New York. 


64 Union STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


7 entilation. 


In the winter Good ventilation is only successfully effected by arti- 
ficial means. 

To secure this, eae and properly, take the air from out of 
doors and pass it through that heater, or furnace which supplies the 
greatest volume of pure, warm air with a moderate consumption of 
fuel and is capable of prolonged durability. 

Examine carefully the qualifications of 


“THE NOVELTY’ 
for a heating apparatus: while it is heavy it does not depend on 
mere weight for strength, nor the fire alone for heating power, but 
is constructed scientifically, and will last indefinitely under severe 
test, while the heated smoke and burning gases are made to pass in- 
directly through the structure, and yield their principal heat to 
the great expanse of surface which the peculiar arrangement ena- } 
bles, thus extracting the greatest possible heat from the fuel con- ee 
sumed for warming air. it is perfectly self-cleaning in every part, 
allowing no accumulation of soot or dust to absorb mvisture and gen- 
erate acid to eat it out with rust, while also obviating the expense of 
an annual cleaning, removing and replacing of parts and repairs as 
with seme Kead the experience of J. C. Groff. 
Mount Joy, PA., April 20, 1885. 
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Messrs. E, BoOHL & Son. 

Gentlemen, —I use a No. 28 Novelty Furnace to heat a store 18 by 
30 feet, 11 feet high, an office 12 by 16 feet, 9 feet high, and a sleeping- 
room 10 by 12 feet, 8 feet high. It has been in use eight years and is 
in good condition, and consumes about six tons of coal a season, ac- 
cording to the weather. It has always made us comfortable, though 
we have to push it a little when it is severely cold Cold-air tube is 
only 6 by 12 inches, and feeds three pipes. The fire is kept continu- 
ously; no clinker and no gas or dust. I consider it not only cheap, 
but the best heater in the market for power, durability and economy, 
and am well pleased. Yours respectfully, J.C. GROFF, 


ABRAM COX STOVE CO., Manufacturers, Philadelphia and Chicago. 


THE H. 8. SMITH CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Union Steam and Water 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


Bor Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
Also Manufacturers of 
? Improved BR di f, 
Reed's aziz: Radiators, 
Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 


Gold’s Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 


Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 





Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 








Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


GORTON’S Stzin-cences 
STEAM -CENERATOR. 
Self-Feeding, Base-Burning, Wrought-Iron. First-class in its construction, perfectly saf 


in use, generates stexm quickly and rapidly; is compact, taking small floor-space, requiring no brick 





vork in setting; economical in the nse of fuel, and costing much less than any other wrought-iron 
wiler of like capacity now in use. Write to us for Catalogue and Price-List. See cut in Monthly Nos 


GORTON BOILER MANUFACTURING CO., 110 Centre St.. New York. 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, - e ‘o ‘ ri 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 





NEW YORK. 
310 Broadway, Albany. 


House Warming a Specialty. Estimates F'urnished on Application, 


PIPH-COVERING. 


This eovering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can not 
be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
be made a harbor for vermin. 








Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, &c. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CoO., 
419-421 E. 8th Street - - NEW YORE. 


ST. LOUIS 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Co., 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


HEATING BY STEAM 


Stores, Residences, Churches, and all Public 
Buildings. Plans, Specifications and 
Estimates furnished. 








No. 621 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS.A 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
ae, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, ee -PROOF, 
DURABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP 


















and for sale by 


CLOBE VENTILATOR co. 


Office : 203 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 

Wholesale Agents for 4iheny and vicinity, Hor & Co.. Nos. «0 and 27 Green 73, Alben q 

Wholesule Agents for New York City an ‘vicinity, Groner H. Moseman, 28 Cliff ew York Cuiy. 
Wholestle Agents for Philadelphia, Pa., and vicinity, Mzrcuant & Co., 525 Areh et. Phi 

Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, and W yoming, MicTox Rocers & Son, _™ Neb. 
Wholesale Agents for ng & ay? Runes, 8Pence & Co., 8 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wholesale Agents for Boston, M and vicinity, Caas. M. BRromWwicH, 613 Broadwa , South Boston. 
Wholesale Agents for Chicago, Ill., I. daneuys, GREENLEAF & Broogs, 43 and 45 Fran 

Wholesale Agents for Louisville, Ky., Groner L. x" 167 nyt 1. soutevete, tg 

Wholesele Agents for Canada, Hueprs & STEPHENSON, Jraig 8 real, 

Wholesale Agente for St, Louis and vicinity, N. O. Navsox & Co., Bight) — ae ‘Charles Ste. 

Wholerale Agents for Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Jonzs, Main 8t., Ogden, Uta’ 

Wholesaie Agents for Rochester and vicinity, E. H. Coox & Co., (L imited) 31 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wholesale Agents fer Minnesota, WIL8on & Rocers, 24 East Third 8t., St. Paul, Minn. Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and Vicinity, H. MoCo.iium & Co., 262 Race 8t., Cincinnati, O. 
Wholesale Agents for Baltimore, Md., Lron, Conxuin & Co., 27 and 23 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry- Dock Sheet-Metal Works, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 


PAT’D FEB. 291) AND 
MAY 911 1876. 





W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


DUR HOMES 
ee BETPHOW.TOHEAT-&VENTILATE THEM. 
on [ | An: attractive book of 72 pages 

; a . | conts aining illustrations of som, 
Bi ox fo 








Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, 

JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


|of the finest residences in the 
AND FIREPLACES country. Itis acomplete Manu. 
oD pcan al on the subject of Sanitary 
Heating and V entilating. 
Mailed free on receipt of 4 
cents in stamps. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO, 
52454 Union &St., - - Boston, Mass, 


Picturesque Sketches. 
——— statues, fountains, cathedrals, tombs, 


iron-work, fireplaces, towers, etc. In handsome 
In the World is the Montross Patent wrapper. $1.50. 


; “An architectural miscellany which many designers 
4 will be glad to have.’”’-— American Architect. 
“Sketches exceptionally fine. . . . A source of con- 
stant suggestion and inspiration.” — Boston Tran- 
Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. script. 
Absolutely Water-tight. “This interesting and instructive portfolio.” — 


Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. PrepEEEnES CEE 
Can be put on by anybody. TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 





z Also, Furnaces and Ranges. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

























+ — 





Adapted for all classes of Buildings. ——— ——_  ————— 


Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free Dkplights. 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO. BOSTON, MASS. METAL SKYLIGHTS. 


Pardessus’ Exhaust Nesiialing sty- Lights 

















a wn 
: tag 
a a = 
m 3 = Z Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
sy 2A and Condensation Proof, Free from 
z a 8 Leakage from any source. 
ra} be & |Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
DOME EXHAUST VENTILATOR CAP. by us in any part of the country. 





Natural Heat only re- 
lied upon, no foul Air, 
no Smoky Chimney 
with these caps in 
use. Cheap and mos 
effective. 


Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys. 


CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 


GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES, 


THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 





Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 





DOUBLE PASSAGE, QUICK Gutters and Conductors. 
FIRE REACH, AND PRAC- RDEN & C 
TICAL FIRE-ESCAPE. ba ng — _-: 
Absolute safety to occupants of lofty | 389 # — — = . : 
uildings, in rescuing Invalias, the 
feeble and timid, as well as the able, BICKELHOUPT’S 
without harm. METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 


No danger from smoke, flame, ice, 
freezing or exposure. 

A Descriptive Illustrated Pam- 
phiet of each of the above sent at 


sa aa Are the Cheapest and Best. 
S. J. Pardessus, Patentee Manufactured by 


to and 12 COLLEGE PLACE, | BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


Bet. Barclay & Park Place, 218 West 37th Street, New York. 
NEW YORK. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


NOVELTY LOCK COMPANY, 
CHLiICA4GO, thi, UT. S&S. A.., 
MANUFACTURE THE PRACTICAL, IMPROVED AND PERFECTED 


DOOR KNOB. 


The most Simple Lock and Door Knob in existence, 
and the Strongest. 


Property Owners planning to build, Architects, Contractors and Carpenters, write for new Illus- 
trated Price-List and Sample Knob and Lock on hand-block, or a pair of Knobs and Lock for 
use On Office or shop door when a trial is desired—complimentary. Address, 


NOVELTY LOCK CoO., 15 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ml, U. S.A. 


1885 CATALOGUE NOW OUT. 


NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 





JOHN SETON, *“skoontysS32"* 


Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis. 
& 
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Furniture and Juterior Work. 


Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator, 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. 


Hotels, Apartment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, etc. titted in any part of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, 

ete., ~~ see Send for New Catalogue. Estimates 
furnis 

Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO,, 


21 and 23 Ann 8St., New York. 


NATURAL WOOD ORNAMENTS. 


Corner Blocks, Round and Square Rosettes, Panel Pieces, Borders, 
Tiles, Medallions, and other designs for 


ARCHITECTS, HOUSE BUILDERS, 
INTERIOR DECORATORS, 
WOOD MANTLE MANUF’RS, 
STAIR BUILDERS, ETC. 


THE TAFT COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN, 


Send for Tllustrated Catalogue. 


Acme Window-Blind. IMPROVED SEATING, 

















See Illustrated advertisement in Monthly Nos., or For 

send for descriptive circular to Mcrstatt & Klatz). 

Patentees and sole M’f'rs, 227 & 229 W. 29th St. N. Y, Schools, Churches, 
Halls & 





OPERA HOUSES 
Send for Catalogu: 

showing 20 Best Style 

manufactured by 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 


Successors to 
15 Arch St., Phila. | BAKFK, PRATT & C 
v5 Wabash Av., Chicago. 19 Bond St., N. ¥. 


27 tranklin street, Boston. 


| OTTO" GAS ENGINE, 


Guaranteed Lo consume 25 to 75 per cent less gas 
than any other Gas kngine per brake-horsepowel 


Over 15,000 _ ~ " TWIN ENGINES 


Impulse every 
Kevolution, 
The steadiest Gas En 

y gine yet made. 


ENGINES and PUMPS 


¢ FIXTURE 
jNG FOR OLD or 


AUTOMATIC: 


BLIND aby NEW BLINDS 
vc BLINDS i 



















bla str | _ COMBINED 
Gianni : v ( Alls vor Hydraulic E ‘le vators, To wn Water Supply or Re 
) N way service, Special Engines for Electric-Light we 
= Street amps, us Unexcelled for running Elevators, W ood- Tools, ¢ any 
Pos = kind of Machinery. 
ALL pase NS. Lg ol SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
- 7 ie D1] 
LraSOlene, Crude Dil, 33d and Walnut Sts., 214 Randolph St. 
PENN, GLOBE LICHT Philadelphia. Chicago. 
Lz wAdS Ll ry 





trad 28 MACHINE IMPERIAL 
STILLMAN & NICOLL, 
GAS FIXTURES, GA MACHINE. 


DENNY BROS. & CO.. 
Agents for Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York. 


M 34 Park Place, New York 
Metal Fancy Goods, Fire-Places, Grates, Fenders, : 
Andirons, Tiling, Marble and Glass Mosaics, In use throughout the worid. Send for descripti~: 


» blet. 
198 and 200 Tremont Street Boston. —— 


rune GAS MACHINE 


Makes Standard, Uniform Cas, without Fire, Danger, Smoke 


or Smell, using plain Bat-wing Burners. 
The only Machine in the world that can reliably do it. 
Send for Circulars, and see whe endor s this statement 


TIRRILL CAS MACHINE CoO., No. 39 Dey Street, Ne York. 


THE COMBINATION GAS MACHINE CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 
MANUFACTURE 


GAS MACHINES 


— FOR— 


Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores, 


——— es ai = Or any place wanting artificial light. 
The Oldest and Best Stachine in use. Over 4,000 Machines in success- 























SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS. 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’f'g. Co., 
91 Summer St., Boston. 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 








PATENT SAFETY 
7 . OPERA CHAIR FoR 
L& HALLS, & Cuurcn -\ \ 


Composite Iron 
Works Co, 


rut 
Steele Mackaye 


, §S. No. 83 Reade 
st, New York. 








METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references. 


Over 15,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 
Brookline, Mass 


m.Willer’s Patent 


= Sliding Blinds. 
: 


} 
RS 








BEST INSIDE 


WINDOW BLIND 
in the Market. 


& proven nts 

2 SB WILLIAM WILLER, 
GOLE MANUFACTURER, 

Agents wanted everywhere, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





zi End-Wood Moscic. Flors, 


nn 


Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Office and Salesroor 








4444-444 
per, 


S21 FIFTH AVENUE. 


As the end of the pg » forms the 
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ful operation. 
Send for Ilustruted Catalogue. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For; Hotels, Residences, Offices, etc. Electric Bur- 


giar-Alarms, Elec tre Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus 
lelegraph Instruments and Supplies. 


Street Lichting by Contract, 
Lanterns 
Lamp - Posts, 
AND EVERYTHING 


Supplied. 
GLOBE GAS-LIGHT CO., 


77 & 79 Union St., Boston. 








Ing suri ae bese f sare the 


; most dural i I nt 
q Guaranteed not to Wa ir Bulce. 
} p 
; oe h= & seven-eighths inch 
hiek. Vrices 4 . Send stamp 
; for Catalog Special de 
pplicatjon. 
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~ DAY ID w. FARQUHAR, 


SAMUEL FARQUHAR. - ESTABLISHED 1836. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and EAST STREET, BOSTON. 
Order Box at Master Builders Association, | Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all kinds. 

Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 
roofs, acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of 
the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. 

Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 


oo 
——s 





FLOORS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, Warehouses, Stables, 
Cellars, ete. 


rv OOft's, 
Sidewalks and Carriage- Ways 


Laid with 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
DURABLE, FIKE-PROOF & IMPERVIOUS, 
For estimates and list of works executed apply to 
THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., L’t’'d 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R,. BRADBURY, Manager. 








THE JACKSON 


from your own St 
with out-door t 


Send for Catalogues and for Reports, 


neighborhood, showing large rooms heated, 
ture at 40° below zero. 
heated by one grate. 


that has passed through the heat-saving chambers. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


Dining-room, or parlor, 








VENTILATING GRATE. 


ate and 


and chambers above, 
Rooms perfectly ventilated with out-door air 


empera- 








DELAMATER DUPLEX STEAM-PUMPS. 


The most approved 


STHAM PUMPS 


Now on the United States’ market for 
Hydraulic Elevators, 
House Tank Service, 
Railway Water Stations, etc. 


Water-Works Pumping Engines. 


————=— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


-DELAMATER IRON WORKS. 


9 
16 CORTLANDT STREET, Works foot W. 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 


23 Libersy St., New York. 
IMPORTER OF 


PORTLAND CEMENTS 


FROM THE BEST MAKERS. 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 


Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 
MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. 
The Jenkins Discs used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent, and will 
__ stand 200 pounds steam pressure. 


" To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped “‘ JENKINS BROS.” 
JENKINS BROTHERS, 
71 John St., New York. Send for Price-List ** A.” 79 Kilby St., Boston. 
13 Seuth Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, 








K. B. & S’. ENGLISH. 
GIBBS & CO.’S ENGLISH. 
STETTINER GERMAN. 
LAGERDORFER GERMAN. 
FIEVE A 1 BELGIAN, 
ROMAN CEMENTS. 
KEENE’S CEMENTS, 
Send for Circulars and 
Price Lists. 











CHICAGO. 
250-252 Wabash Ave. 


- - Of Philadelphia. 





Cash Capltal..........ccccccccscccccccce ccccce oo cocccccscocs cessessesescoores 83,000,000.00 
BMeserve Fer Pe-TMOUPRAMGS. ccc cccccs sccccccccccccccese 0s coccccccccccosecceses 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities....... ...........-- 473,492.82 
Surplus UE GD TIED ccccccccce 10ce cdcccecsencncccosncens cesepenesces 3.250,778.61 





Wilson's Rolling Venetian Blind. 


A very DURABLE, HANDSOME and CONVENIENT piece of Window Fur- 
niture. It takes the place of the cumbersome folding shutters, saving the 
studding-out and boxing, and giving extra room. Can be fitted with lower 
= sliding panel so as to close either half of window. Running in grooves, it 

does not shake or rattle, and is a protection against thieves. 


WILSON’S ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS, 
To pull up with cord. (See cut.) 


Wilson’s New Patent Double Edged 


ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS, 


Fire and Burglar Proof. Will outlast three or four sets 
of any other make. 


“ The Hartford” Folding Blind and Wilson’s Flexible Car Blinds. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


J, G. WILSON, 550 and 552 W. 25th Street, New York 








Furniture ! ! 


KEELER & CO,, 


81 to 91 Washington Street, 


Cor. Elm, 


BOSTON. 


WOOD MANTELS 
And Ordered Work 


A SPECIALTY. 


Estimates given on Architects’ Designs. 


“SAMSON 


Solid Braided 


ss Window Sash-Cord, 


Manufactured by 








164 High St., Boston. 








American Fire Insurance Co., Phila, 


CASH CAPITAL. .....20cccccccccees 400.000.00 
Reserve and Liabilities. ......... 852,970.05 
Surplus.....ccccccocccce © seccseccees 551,548.96 
Total Assets Jan. 1, 1884 - 1,804,519.21 





Artists of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT and LAURENCE Hut- 
TON. 12mo. 83.00; half caif, $5.00; tree calf, $7.00, 
New and fully revised edition. 

A full encyclopedia of information concerning the 
lives and works of modern artists of Europe an 
America. 

‘This capital modern dictionary, into which has 
been condensed a vast amount of information that 
might be sought for long, and often indeed altogether 
in vain, elsewhere.” he Academy (London), 

“It is the most valuable book of its kind in the 
English language.”’— Art Amateur. 


PUBLISHED By 
Ticknor & Co., 211 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
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CURIOUS, as wellas rather instructive incident, occurred 

not long ago in a competition in England, which is not 

without its moral, when compared with the circumstances 
of a recent important competition in this country. The town 
of Bournemouth is a flourishing place, inhabited by a rapidly- 
increasing population of rich people, who come there to enjoy 
the climate. To add to their pleasures it was proposed, some 
time ago, to construct an “ Undercliff” drive along the sea- 
shore; and Commissioners were appointed to study the subject. 
The Commissioners, as such officials usually do, requested the 
town surveyor, who was of course familiar with the ground, 
and whose services could probably be had for nothing, to assist 
them in their deliberations, and to offer suggestions; and this 
naturally led to his preparing a plan embodying the fruits of 
his and their combined wisdom. When the Commissioners had 
gone far enough to be tolerably sure of what they wanted, they 
aunounced a competition, and appointed a professional engineer, 
Sir Joseph Bazalgette, as the sole judge in assigning the prem- 
iums. When the day arrived for inspecting the designs, one can 
imagine the surprise and pleasure of the Commissioners at finding 
one which confirmed their own conclusions in a striking manner, 
exhibiting nearly all the features which they had themselves 
thought to be desirable, and arranged in a similar way. Faithful, 
however, to their promises, which seem to have been kept in the 
most honorable manner, they left their expert to judge for him- 
self about it, and were probably gratified at his selection of this 
particular design, which the Builder's critic calls “ eminently 
practical and well thought out,” for the first premium, award- 
ing the second and third to two other “ well thought out” 
plans. On opening the sealed envelopes containing the names 
of the authors of the designs, the winner of the first prize was 
found to be a Mr. Stewart, a civil and mechanical engineer 
temporarily stationed at Bournemouth; and it was not until 
some time afterwards that the discovery was made that the 
prize design was simply a reproduction and amplification of the 
plan made for the Commissioners long before by the town sur- 
veyor, who had brought his original drawing to Mr. Stewart, 
to be worked up into shape for competition. As it happened, 
Mr. Stewart was himself engaged on a design of his own, but 
he was kind enough to supervise the work of developing the 
surveyor’s plan into competition drawings, which were made 
by the surveyor’s son under his direction. When the drawings 
were finished they were sent in, together with his own design, 
under his name. The disclosure of this curious arrangement 
gave no small trouble to the Commissioners, who doubted 
whether the surveyor had not been guilty of a breach of faith 
in allowing his plan, made for them, to be used in such a way. 
The question was submitted to a very distinguished lawyer, 
who rendered an opinion that the surveyor had not failed in his 
duty toward them; but they were honorable enough to be un- 
willing to suffer any suspicion of unfairness to be cast upon 
their management of the competition, and reconsidered the 
award, throwing out altogether the design of the surveyor, ad- 
vancing the winners of the second and third prizes to the first 


and second places respectively, and making a new selection for 





the third prize. It is quite likely that none of the designs 
will be executed after all, but the illustration of the fact 
that very scrupulous managers of competitions are likely to 
disaypoint the expectations of persons who imagine that 
they have the “inside track,” or some other private advan- 
tage, is worth reflecting upon. 





\ JHE Pullman sewage-farm has, it is said, proved successful 
and profitable this year, the net income having been five 
thousand dollars, after paying all expenses. This is a lib- 

eral interest on the cost of the sewage system, and the engineer 
of this, and the manager of the farm, may again congratulate 
themselves upon having maintained the success of the most 
important economical experiment of modern times. The pop- 
ulation of Pullman is now about ten thousand. The fertilizing 
value of the wastes from dwellings is usually estimated at two 
dollars per annum for each person ; so that Mr. Williams and 
his not less able coadjutor on the farm have succeeded in col- 
lecting the fertilizing matter, transporting it to a long distance, 
and applying it to the land, at a total cost which has consumed 
but three-fourths of its value. To show the significance of this 
result, we need only apply the same proportion to New York. 
It would be strange if the sewage from a large city could not 
be handled with greater economy than that from towns like 
Pullman ; but, supposing the cost. per capita to be the same in 
both cases, the application of such sanitary and agricultural 
skill as that shown at Pullman to the city of New York ought 
to result in turning six hundred thousand dollars a year into 
the municipal treasury. It will be long before such results can 
he attained in the great cities, but the smaller ones, of six, eight, 
ten, twelve, or even twenty thousand inhabitants, have now, in 
Pullman, an example of what may be done, under circumstances 
of climate, soil and topography as unfavorable as are to be 
found anywhere in the country, to solve with complete success 
the problem of sewage disposal. In its four years’ experience 
all the important difficulties of detail have been met and over- 
come, and the knowledge thus gained is at the service of all 
who wish to avail themselves of it; and it cannot be long before 
those who hesitate to acknowledge the merit of the system will 
be looked upon with something of the ridicule which now at- 
taches to the persons who imagine that the sap of plants nour- 
ished by sewage is contaminated by it, or who, like a certain 
wiseacre in England, profess to have discovered that the crows 
which pick up seeds and worms on irrigated farms become in- 
toxicated, by reason of the beer contained in the sewage. 


‘ yuk Seientific American for November 28 contains a long 
*I* account of the dispute as to whether Philip Reis or Profes- 

sor Bell was the original inventor of the telephone, and 
gives full-size drawings of the original instruments which Reis 
described and used in his lecture before the Physical Society of 
Frankfort in 1861. These instruments have been for something 
more than a year in this country, and, without alteration or re- 
pair, beyond the renewal of a wooden support for one end of a 
small rod, have done just what Reis said they would do, repro- 
ducing human speech, “ not with a distinctness sufficient for 
every one,” but transmitting ‘consonants pretty distinctly, and 
vowels somewhat less so,” but plainly enough to allow prac- 
tised operators to communicate perfectly a sentence containing 
fiftv-six words. MReis’s lecture, under the name of * Telephony 
by Means of the Galvanic Current,” was published in the Re- 
port of the Frankfort Physical Society for 1860-61, with a 
drawing of the transmitter, and full descriptions, both of this 
and the receiving instrument, and directions for their use. After 
the publication of this paper, which excited much attention 
among scientific men all over the world, Reis made, invented 
and described improved forms, which proved much more efli- 
cient than the original instrument, and, as reproduced from his 
published descriptions, transmit speech with complete success. 
The Reis transmitter, according to the account, is nearly the 
same as that now in use, but has platinum electrodes instead of 
the carbon now generally used. The original receiver is not very 
clearly described, but consisted of a helix with a knitting-needle 
through the centre, connected in some way with a sounding 
board, on which it rests. What improvements Reis made on 
this, we are not informed. 
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VIVEN or twelve years after this, the account goes on to say, 
hg Bell, who is said to have been familiar with 

Reis’s writings on the subject, made a successful applica- 
tion for a patent for an instrument which he called “an appa- 
ratus for transmitting vocal and other sounds telegraphically.” 


— 
Professor 


The instrument consisted of two cones, each provided with a 
membrane, to which was attached the armature of an electro- 
magnet. The electro-magnets were shown in the drawing 
which accompanied the application, as connected by a wire. 
No model was submitted, and, by his own testimony, Bell had 
never, when his patent was granted, got a word of articulate 
speech through any instrument whatever, and it is doubtful 
whether he could have done so if the instrument described in 
his application had been actually constructed, its design being 
extremely defective. On the day that Bell’s application was 
made, a caveat, which is a preliminary application, made to 
secure a principle which the inventor has not yet carried out 
into perfect detail, was filed at the Patent Office in the name 
of Professor Elisha Gray, describing a plan for a telephone 
with a liquid transmitter. Although a caveat is required, by 
the rules of the Patent Office, to be kept in the secret archives 
of the office, Gray’s plan is said to have been communicated 
to Bell, who subsequently constructed a telephone with a liquid 
transmitter, which, by his own testimony, was the first through 
which he ever obtained articulate speech. Although Reis’s 
telephone had, fifteen years before, “reproduced consonants 
pretty distinctly, but vowels, as yet, not in an equal degree,” 
the assignees of the Bell patent appropriated the name which 
Reis gave to his instrument, and laid claim to “ the right to the 
transmission of speech by all known forms of electric speaking 
telephones,” and have hitherto, in this country, successfully 
defended that claim. According to the Scientific American, 
‘in no other country in the world has such a claim been even 
attempted to be maintained,” and foreign electricians, as it 
says, wonder at the audacity and skill with which it has been 
so long maintained in the United States. We have great con- 
fidence in the fairness and skill of the Scientific American in 
such matters, and although we do not pretend to express any 
the controversy, we think we speak for a good 
many telephone subscribers in saying that if the facts bear out 
the Scientific American’s view, a sufficient amount has already 
been extracted from their pockets to reward amply the “ audac- 
ity and skill” which have directed the operation, and if the 
Bell monopoly rests on nothing better than the fact that Pro- 
fessor Bell once erroneously thought that he had devised a 
slight improvement on what Reis had made public half a gen- 
it is quite time that it should be brought to a 


opinion on 


eration betore, 


termination. 


VFVILE same journal publishes the arguments on Professor 
*}’ Bell’s side of the telephone patent question, in the shape 
of a letter from Mr. E. Berliner, now of Washington, 


. } 
is Well 


as the inventor of a special form of tel- 
ephone, as well as of certain improvements in the Bell tel- 
Mr. Berliner makes his letter mainly a statement of 
ig, first, that the Reis telephone, when used as de- 
but that if manipu- 
lated on Bell’s principles, as was sometimes accidentally the 
Moreover, 


who known 
eph me. 
tacts, 
scribed by him, will not transmit speech ; 


issertll 


case when used by Reis, it can be made to do so. 


Mr. Ber 


instrume! 


liner continues, the principle on which Reis based his 


ts Was clearly enunciated and described, under the 
name of * telephony,” five years before Reis’s experiments, in 
a scientific paper published in the city where Reis then lived. 
This paper attributed the discovery of the principle which it 
described to Charles Bourseul, to whom, as it appears, much of 
the credit of the invention of the telephone should be attrib- 
uted. In regard to the assertion, which was made. we believe, 
without contradiction, in the hearing before the Secretary of 
the Interior, that Gray’s caveat for a telephone employing a 
liquid transmitter was shown to Bell when his application was 
filed, and before Bell had made the liquid-transmitter telephone, 
through which he first succeeded in communicating speech, 
Mr. Berliner says that Bell’s original application, which was 
sworn to several weeks before Gray’s caveat was written, con- 
tained a description of the method of using a liquid transmitter, 
proving that Bell did not obtain the idea from Gray’s caveat. 
Whatever we may think of the theory that the man who ex- 
plains why an instrument works is entitled to the exclusive use 
of that instrument in place of the man who invented it, we only 


wish to give as impartial a view of the facts as possible; and it 








is no small satisfaction to believe, as, from Mr. Berliner’s letter, 
we think we may, that the story of Bell’s attempt to appro- 
priate Gray’s transmitter has no foundation. 


\JPHE Builder gives a plan and elevation of an apparatus which 
Ny! has been used here for two or three years, but has only 

just been introduced into England, for drying lumber rap- 
idly and completely. The process ought to be called one of 
seasoning rather than drying, for, although it is completed in a 
few days, the effect is substantially the same as that of a year’s 
water-seasoning, followed by a thorough drying in the kiln, 
Every one knows that the essence of a seasoning process, as 
applied to timber, is either the removal or the chemical change 
of the sap contained in the pores of the wood. ‘This sap is an 
albuminous fluid, of complex composition, and very subject to 
fermentation and putrefaction. If it is allowed to remain in 
the wood, the sap is liable, if the timber is not thoroughly 
dried, to decompose, and its putrefaction extends to the sub- 
stance of the wood, causing it to rot. If the wood is dried with 
the sap in it, the tendency to fermentation is arrested, but the 
gum formed by the dried sap has, like many other organic sub- 
stances, the property of absorbing moisture from damp air, and 
the wood containing it is thus subject to irregular swelling and 
contortion. The ancient method of extracting the sap was to 
float the timber for a year or two in water, which dissolved out 
the albumen and sugar, leaving nothing but the inert cellulose 
of the woody fibre, but this is too slow a process for the mod- 
erus, who content themselves with exposing the timber for a 
short time to the air, and then drying it, with much of the sap 
still in it; or, if it is absolutely necessary to check the tendency 
to decay, the sap is coagulated by injecting chemicals, as in the 
Burnettizing and Kyanizing processes, or is sucked out with an 
air-pump, to be replaced with oil of creosote, as in the creosoting 
process. None of these methods of treatment except the last, 
approach in economy and effectiveness the old process of float- 
ing, but the new apparatus, which is known in England by the 
unpretending name of the “Common -Sense Timber - Dryer,” 
seems to offer a means for securing the advantages of the an- 
cient method, in the short time which our present habits allow 
us to devote to such processes. 


N the “ Common-Sense Timber-Dryer ” the sap is removed by 
| the action of hot watery vapor. The pieces are piled in a 
closed chamber, heated by steam pipes, and a jet of steam is 
thrown into the chamber. The temperature of the room is 
kept at about one hundred and twenty-five degrees Fahrenheit, so 
that the albumen in the sap is not coagulated, but dissolves in 
the condensed vapor, and flows away. The wood is kept in 
this vapor bath for several days, until the soluble parts of the 
sap are considered to have been removed. The process is then 
reversed. The steam jet is shut off, although the room is still 
kept hot by the coils of pipe, and a fan-blower is set in motion 
to draw the saturated air from the room. It is forced through 
the outlet-pipe of the fan to a condenser, which is simply a cyl- 
inder, cooled by circulation of water, or in some other way, and 
is then chilled. The reduction of the temperature causes the 
condensation and deposition of most of the moisture contained 
in the air, and it is then forced, comparatively dry, again into 


| the closed chamber, where it issues from a perforated pipe laid 


on the floor near the steam coils, and, becoming warmed by con- 
tact with them, rises among the wet timbers, to take up a fresh 
dose of moisture from them, which is again condensed, and the 
air dried and returned in the same way. As the circulation con- 
tinues, the moisture in the wood gradually evaporates, until, at 
the ead of eight or ten days, the whole charge of timber is dry, 
ready for conversion into joiner’s work. Independent of its 
superior efficacy in dissolving and removing sap, the new pro- 
cess has the advantage over the common system of air-seasoning 
of being perfectly under control ; so that there is no loss from 
blackening and splitting, such as takes place with boards ex- 
posed to rain and sun out of doors; and the product has a uni- 
form character which can seldom be secured in ordinary lumber. 
These considerations are so important that some piano manu- 
facturers in this country, who need the most thoroughly sea- 
soned and perfect materials that can possibly be procured, are 
said to prefer green wood, freed from its sap aud dried in this 
way, without any floating or exposure to the weather, to the 
best timber seasoned by the ordinary methods. 
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. NOTES OF TRAVEL. collection to the student. The catalozue is still in a formative state, 
MUNICH. and though open to everybody’s inspection is not always intelligible, 
even to the attendants themselves. The reviews, ete., in the journal 

yk Royal Library at Munich is one of | poom are reserved for members of the Academy and professors at the 
“f+ the many monuments which the city University ; and the service of the library is so slow as to quite dis- 








































































) : owes to King Ludwig I, the ruler who courage any one who is at all inclined to be in a hurry. 
t did so much to raise his capital in every de- The library possesses a number of curiosities in the book line. H 
i partment of art. Asac -olle ction, the librar Y | There are manuscript sermons of St. Augustine; a Latin Book of f| 
: | is of quite ancient origin, but in its e xisting the Gospels written on purple vellum with gold and silver letters; : 
form and arrangement it dates only from | the oldest manuscript of Parcival and the Nibelungenlied; Albert 
1842, when the present building was coll- | Piirer’s Prayer-Book, with sketches by himself and Louis Cranach; ' 
: pleted and opened. It is now one of the | several richly-decorated old manuscripts, lavishly bound with solid i 
largest of the European libraries, compris- | gold set with precious gems; and what is of more historical interest, : 
ing over 900,000 volumes and 25,000 manu- | the first page printed from movable types, the first wood-cut, the first ; 
scripts. ‘The arrangement of the building | gjectroty pe, and the first lithograph. | 
leaves a great deal to be desired in nearly In the way of convenience and comfort in arrangement, the people ! 
every respect, though there are some valua- : ‘4 
ble ideas to be derived from it; and, aside atte } } 
from its including so important a collection, ay 3 
. wind ae as there are points in the arrangement of the t : 
~ opin gArbteek rooms which, under different conditions, KCN PIA oft i 
. might seem to show a more definite purpose Royal Library~ | 
in the minds of the planners than one would at first suspect, and which * ullgort 
give the building an interest to any one who would make a compar- 
ison of European libraries. Ludwig | intended that everything about : 
Munich should be magnificent, at least if size could make it so. The 
streets are wide, the Ludwig Strasse, in fact, is rather too wide for | 
any good effect; the Pinakotheks, both old and new, would be much 
better if reduced in size; the railway station is one of the largest on : { 
the Continent; and the library in turn follows the lead by providing } 
storage accommodations for at least four times the number of vol- 
umes which is ever likely to be placed there. The building is too : 
magnificent, too diffuse in all its parts; but assuming that the archi- i} 
tect intended to plan for a library the size of the Bibliotheque Na- | of Munich might learn a great deal from their neighbors in Wur- tH 
tionale at Paris, it is easy to see that his scheme was a natural one | temberg. The Royal Library at Stuttgart is one of the pleasantest 3 
to follow, and one which even now could be better adapted to exist- | places in which to read in all Germany. The collection numbers 
ing conditions than we find it to be. barely three hundred and sixty thousan] volumes, but the catalogue 
The plan shown herewith is ti con n at the level of the main story, | is so full and so admirably arranged, both by topics and by names of : 
the second fluor, as we would term it. Externally the library pre- authors, that all of the books are at the reader’s command; while 
sents a plain, unbroken front of hati 500 feet, in three strongly the reading-room is carpeted and upholstered in a style to suit the 
marked stories, with round-arched windows of broad proportions, | most fastidious, and is amply provided with comfortable chairs, book- iW 
and a long, wearisome, corbelled cornice, the whole assumed to bein rests, pens, ink and blotters. The regulations regarding the use of |] 
the style of the early Florentine Renaissance. The entrance 4" books are most generous, allowing them to be consulted freely at the ; 
the street is in the centre of the facade under the room marked L library or taken out for a number of days, and the porter is conven- 
plan. The lower story is oce upied almost entirely by the Bavarian | iently allowed to deliver books at the homes of the readers without 
; National Archives. The library proper is reache i thene e by an im pers mal application by them The building is of quite recent date ; ; 
i posing staircase in the central wing of the building. At Ai is the ves- | indeed some P ortions of it are but just completed. The plan given 
tibule, where books are applied for and returned. Beyond it is the | above was sketched from memory and inlicates only the general 
reading-room, seating not over sixty persons, with the catalozue-room disposition. The ce and catalogue rooms, as well as the offices, i” 
on the right, and the room for journals close by on the left. The | are in the rear wing, which, on account of the slope of the ground, 
reason for having such limited accommodations for readers is that | is a story higher than the rooms shown in plan at the front. A is 
most of the books used are lent out of the building, a feature common | the reading-room; B contains the catalogues; the offices are at C, 
to the management of nearly all the German libraries, as distinguished | and the delivery of books at D. Large portfolios of prints, heavy 
from the custom in Paris, where nothing is allowed to be carried | folio editions, ete., are kept in the room E, where those who wish to 
away. ‘The reading-room in the Munich Library is found to be quite | consult such works can examine them at their ease without interfer- 
ample for the accommodation of the transient readers. ing with the general readers, the room being provided with ample 
The room over the entrance is designated as a hall for meetings, | tables on which the cumbersome volumes can be opened out as de- 
but actually it is a great, bare apartment, having the air of being | sired. This room has a gallery at the level of the reading-room 
but little used. The corner room at the right of the front is fittedup | A. Other books and manuscripts are stored in the rooms F. The 
as an exhibition room for rare editions, ete. ; a corresponding room | entrance to the building is under the room E, the stairs ascending 
on the left contains the most curious of the manuscripts, many of | to the main floor, the reading-room being reached thence by a hall- 
them in glass cases; the offices of the Direction are at the rear at F | way under D and stairs in the centre of the wing. F 
and I; and all other rooms of : The storage facilities are well H 
this floor as well as the corres- +s earned ch arama > ie reas " adapted for utilizing the whole 
ponding rooms of the story tit tL ” L rte |. oe 4 of the space. The arrangement : 
above are used for the storag Z See frsen is somewhat after the order of 
of books, the shelving being ~ a SS 20 ; that used in the Vienna Uni- ! 
built against the walls in three cul | versity Librarv. The rooms 
tiers, with two light galleries $ Rue oe rm Tey ; are about nine metres high in , 
throughout. The shelving, gal- DMs cy 78 T= ; j , s L. the clear, the shelving being " 
leries and flooring are every- r eer toed | rrOn _ = sad # continuous from top to bottom, 
where of wood. i . pe with their intermediate galler- 
The defect of this arrange- R ee &- & ——t wo 1 | ies extended across the whole : 
ment is chiefly that the stor- st of ‘ area. The uprights for the 
ave rooms are so scattered that m : ~ b 4 t! a shelving are made of single 
the books are not readily ac- Tee : = ee at / plates of iron extending the 
cessible from the rea din g-room, A | A areas é whole height, to which are 
while the available space is not a= =— et 4 |, [a | ly bolted directly the chann l- 
more than a qu wter utilized. eet l F- sepeieoaiaatan, FY AP , ee tae eS iron beams supporting the eal- 
Were the number of volumes leries. The sketch shows a 
qua lrup led this objection would not be so apparent, as the additional | plan of one section of the shelving. The shelves rest on flat-headed 
shelvin x would leave little waste space; but it would seem as though | iron pins fitted into holes bored at intervals in the uprights. The 
with the present number a better plan would be to classify both books | floors of the galleries are of wood, everything else about the con- 
and readers, as is done in the University Library at Vienna, arranging | struction except the shelves being of iron. The lower portions of 
savy Theology and the Sciences in the two rear wings of the building, | the building are occupied by various national collections, quite dis- 
while History and Languages o ‘cupy the front, the two rooms Land B | tinct from the library. 
serving as reading-rooms for the respective classes of readers. This Returning to Munich: there is a svstem of heating in use at the 
would allow the books to be quickly reached, and the division of the Polytechnic Institute which is quite novel in its way. Steam is used 
readers in two rooms would hardly be an objection. Indeed in quite a | for portions of the building, but for the main rooms heat is supplied 
number of the German libraries just such division is really made. But | from chambers in the cellar, where constant fires are maintained in - 
as at present utilized the plan of the Munich Library is hardly a sue- | small, portable stoves, disposed essentially as indicated by the draw- 4) 
cess, and the management does not tend to increase the value of the | ing. These stoves consist simply of cylinders of cast-iron, twenty ie 
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centimetres in internal diameter, and about fifty-five centimetres high, 
with a small air inlet and grate at the bottom, a movable cover at the 
top, and a short elbow at the back. The cylinders are set on iron 
stands over openings from a fresh-air duct, the elbow at the back fit- 
ting into a small branch of smoke-pipe. The cylinders are not se- 
cured in position, but can be readily lifted out by iron handles, not 
shown in the drawing. Coal is used in the cylinders, the combus- 
tion being started at the top and 7 

allowed to work down until the 
fuel is thoroughly consumed. | 
The supply of coal in one cylin- 

der lasts for about four hours 

and a half. As many cylinders | 
are fired as is necessary to & 

supply the requisite amount of —_ m.&25 - 

heat, fire being started at recular intervals in we different evlin- 
ders, so that in replenishing the fuel there need be no loss in the 
amount of heat supplied. If the temperature rises too high, one or 
more cylinders can be lifted off their stands, carried out of the 
chamber, and the fire in them extinguished. If more heat is 
nee d, more Cy |- 
inders can be; 
fired. The heat- ; 
ing-chambers are \Y 
built of brick, of YY 
suflicient size to \\ 
receive Irom §1x- 
teen to twenty- \ 
four such cylin- % \ 
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ders. The fresh 
air enters the 
chamber from out 
of doors through 
a grating in the 
floor, becomesN 
heated, and is led \ 
to the 
a bov e 








rooms 
through 3 
flues taken from \ 
near the top of WW 
the chamber. The W 
air for the com- 
bustion in the cyl- 
inders is drawn 
quite independ- 











small canvas, with a single figure, a beautiful young woman sadly fin- 
gering aheap of cards on a disordered table ;—a “ story-telling ” pic- 
ure of the right and not the mistaken sort, with a subject proper to pic- 
torial. not merely to literary expression, and telling its own tale at the 
first glance without need of any title, still less of any explanatory cata- 
logue-phrase. It is pathetic, dramatic, moral; while its motive is so 
exquisitely conceived and treated, that it would be a priceless treas- 
ure by reason of its pictorial beauty merely. Its grace of line, its 
rich, yet tender glow of color, its luminous depth of tone, its consum- 
mate precision yet breadth of handling are as remarkable as the 
strong, yet simple, unforced, unsentimental pathos of its meaning, 
everywhere expressed, but culminating in the lovely face. Words- 
worth somewhere says that a work of art should make us either wiser, 
better or happier. ‘This picture fulfils all these ends at once — for it 
is a lesson in life, a lesson in beauty, and a lesson in picture-making too. 

The second canvas not only may be called, but definitely calls it- 
self an imaginative portrait and of a real historic personality. It is 
an imaginative likeness of Swift’s Stella, —a seated, life-size figure, 
conceived and treated as simply as any contemporary likeness well 
Similar efforts are frequent enough, especially in English 
art — but almost 
always with a re- 
sult that is either 
\, utterly character- 
A. less, or absurdly 
| _Amistaken and in- 
adequate. But 
this rendering of 
Stella— surely as 
difficult a subject 
as could well be 
chosen — is 18) full 
of character, so 
right and so ad- 
equate, that it 
not only satisfies 
wholly our imagi- 
nation, but stimu- 
lates and clarifies 
it as though we 
had come for a 
moment into the 
actual presence of 
the woman her- 
self, and bad been 


could be. 
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ently from the Biles avon 
celiar b eyon d ’ 
through the ducts A, the supply being regulated by valves which can 
be operated without entering the chamber. At B are the smoke-pipes. 
The advantages of this scheme are obvious. It is economical of 
fuel, as when the combustion takes place in such small quantities it 
is easy to burn only the exact amount of coal required to produce a 
given temperature. Again, the stoves require very little attention 
and give a very constant heat, while fire is easily and quickly started 
or stopped as desired. The main objection is that the supply of 
fresh air to the rooms above is apt to carry with it a great deal of 
dust; sometimes, also, gases will escape from the cylinders, though 
with properly-proportioned smoke-pipes this is not likely to happen. 
Under ordinary treatment one of the cylinders will last about one 
year. y C. H. BLacKkAaLt. 


NOTES FROM ENGLAND.'— IV. 


MODERN PICTURES, — II. 





N addition to the pictures by Mr. Millais already noted (and to 
sundry others I should like to describe were I not afraid of being 
prolix), I was fortunate enough to see, in a private collection, two 
of his earlier, most famous, and most characteristically perfect, works. 
They are very dissimilar, and yet they were alike in being, each in 
its own way, what I may call imaginative portraits. One of them was 
the “ Gambler’s Wife,” which, when exhibited at the Paris Exposition 
of 1878, called forth an exceptional share of the unstinted admiration 
bestowed upon the artist’s pictures as a whole. It is a comparatively | 


1 Continued from page 259, No. 518. 


endowed for that 

moment with the 
birthright of a great artist— with the power of reading the inmost 
soul beneath the outer surface. If ever a great artist had painted 
the real Stella from life, he could not well have left us a portrait 
more satisfying, or, spiritually, more true. Nor, as a mere picture, 
moreover, could it easily be equalled — masterly in drawing and in 
simplicity of arrangement, superb in color, and magnificently strong 
and tender in handling. Strong and tender are two adjectives one 
cannot very often use together in speaking of any modern painter. 
But they are the two which constantly suggest themselves when Mr. 
Millais is at his best — suggest themselves as applicable alike to the 
sentiment of his work and to the drawing, the color and the tech- 
nique by which that sentiment is expressed. Virility of mood and 
manner is so rare a quality in English art that the possession of it 
alone would rank Mr. Millais very high. But when we remember 
that to this he adds feeling of a depth and purity almost if not 
quite unmatched in the contemporary world of art —then, indeed, 
we hesitate whom to place before him in his own line of work. 
To elaborate compositions of many figures, to dramatic renderings 
of mighty themes, to idealizations of the subtilest intellectual, or the 
most purely decorative, sort, his genius does not tend. But in his 
own line (there is none deeper, or more human, or more spiritual) 
in the line of portraiture, whether it be actual likeness-making or 
that imaginative likeness-making which is the noblest kind of genre- 
painting, he has not, ] think, an equa] to-day, and would hold his own 
with the great names of history. There is nothing attainable we 
should wish for more than that a collection of his best pictures might 
follow the Watts collection over the Atlantic. I did not see the latter 
in New York, and I have seen too few of Mr. Watts’s pictures in 
England to venture upon any comparison—even if a comparison were 
really possible between artists so unlike. But I may, perhaps, say 
that a collection of Mr. Millais’s pictures would contrast with the one 
just closed in two diverse ways. It would show a characteristically 
modern and characteristically English art, while the other showed an 
attempted resuscitation of the Italian art of a bygone time; and 
while it would not reveal so ambitious an aim, it would show.a much 
more perfect realization of the aims suggested. It would show per 
fect clearness and artistic balance in conception, expressed in a per- 
fectly accomplished technical language ; — something less than this 
seems to have been the general verdict upon Mr. Watts’s work. 

It is extremely curious to note how faintly indicative of the best 
is the average of current English painting. Not only is the numeri- 
cal proportion of very good works extremely small, but their quality 
is not even remotely suggested by the quality of those which rank 
below them. Bad English pictures, mediocre, average English pic- 
tures are worse, I think, than those of any other land, not excepting 
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our own ;—worse in their execution and worse too in the fundamen- 
tal conceptions with regard to the very nature of pictorial art which 
they reveal. They are so crude and bald and unintelligible, they are 
80 prosaic in spite of their sentimentality, and they are so homoge- 
neous and uniform in the direction of their stupidity, that they do 
not in the least prepare us for the qualities which mark the few tri- 
umphant exceptions, these being the qualities of intense individuality, 
of extreme refinement, of grace and charm and tender sentiment. No 
art is so underbred, so vulgar, without, of course, being in the least 
sensual, so commonplace, so Philistine, in a word, as is the average 
art of England, while no art is quite so personal, so high-bred, so 
fastidious, so delicate, so poetic as is the art of England in its best 
examples. Not strength, as we might expect from the general trend 
of the national character, but tenderness—alike in conception and in 
execution—is its most constant, most conspicuous quality. 

And the same essential difference between the best and the aver- 
age which we find if we consider English art in its general mood 
and temper, we find to an even more marked degree if we consider it 
in its color. Go into those rooms at the National Gallery, where the 
selected English art of former generations is preserved, consider the 
total effect of any wall as a map, and study then the surface of any 
of its canvases. You will marvel at the richness of tone, the beauty 
of color you will see. Deficient, perhaps, in other ways these elder 
Englishmen were of a surety colorists by birth. Go then to the Royal 
Academy of the moment, and—if you have the courage — study it in 
the same manner. Mark the harshness, the glare, the crudity, the 
utter want of tone and harmony, and the hideous brutality of individ- 
ual notes of color. Whatever else they may be, these modern Eng- 
lishmen, you will decide, are surely the worst colorists on earth. But 
go now into some private collection where an amateur’s sure taste 
has anticipated the selectiye action of time, and you will change your 
verdict once again. Just in color — not in drawing, nor in composi- 
tion, nor in handling—will you find the strongest proof of power. 

Given this essential difference of quality between the very best 
English work and that which ranks even next below it; given the 
facts that its producers are comparatively very few in number and 
each is apt to be singularly unequal in his own performance ; and, 
finally, the fact that their results are not in the way of monumen- 
tal public art, but of household cabinet art —given these facts, I 
say, and it will readily be comprehended that it is impossible to 
judge English painting fairly if we merely run through the public 
buildings of London and its monster annual exhibitions. We must 
seek the somewhat shy and fragile plant in the studio, where it grows, 
or in the private collections where its flowers are lovingly preserved. 
I, for one, had more than once seen all the stranger can usually see 
in London; but when I was fortunate enough not long ago to make 
acquaintance with Mr. Humphrey Roberts’s collection (he has kindly 
given me permission to speak of it here), I felt that for the first time 
I knew the meaning of the words “ English painting.” 

Large as is the collection most of the pictures are of comparatively 
small size; and for this reason, as well as on account of the intimate, 
delicate quality of the art they reveal, they are seen (or perhaps | 
should say they are fe/t) to far better advantage as they hang on the 
walls of the various living-rooms than they would be if massed to- 
gether in a formal gallery. All are English pictures with the excep- 
tion of a very few, and these are chietly by the Dutch painter, Israéls, 
whose work is closely akin in sentiment, though not in executive 
manner, to the best work of England. And, as [ remember, there is 
not a single painting which has not a very good right to hang among 
its admirable neighbors ;—at all events, I remember very few collec- 
tions in any land where so high a level of excellence seemed so sel- 
dom to sink below itself, I can only note of course, a few of the more 
impressive pictures. Several of them, I am sure, will be familiar to 
my readers, through etched or engraved reproductions, ranking as 
they do among the most famous, as well as among the best of recent 
English productions. First of all (first, that is, since Mr. Millais’s 
two splendid canvases have already been described), I am tempted to 
speak of the work of Frederic Walker who died in 1875, at too early 
an age for his remarkable powers to have received their full develop- 
ment. It is thoroughly English work, alike in its excellences and in 
its limitations. It is exquisitely poetic in feeling, lovely in color, ad- 
equate and characteristic, but not brilliant in execution, and weakest 
in the point of composition. The “ Harbor of Refuge,” for example 
(which hangs among Mr. Roberts’s water-colors, and has been etched 
by Mr. Macbeth), shows the quadrangle of a quaint and beautiful old 
building at Bray, on the border of the Thames. ‘An old woman, sup- 
ported by a young girl is slowly pacing the path which encircles the 
central grass-plot, where a mower is at work under the soft sunset 
light. It is a lovely scene, but not, I think, in the strict sense a well- 
composed picture. Yet perhaps if effects of line and mass had been 
more distinctly emphasized in it, there would be a certain loss of that 
vague, dreamy, naively tender sentiment, which is its greatest charm 
as it stands to-day. I think, at all events, that this charm is in- 
creased by the absence of emphasis, of accent, of brilliancy from the 
execution, which shows a soft, blended mellow kind of handling —a 
kind which with lesser men easily degenerates into washy weakness, 
and which with some subjects would be out of keeping, but which 
with Walker and with this subject seems artistic. lovely and essen- 
tially appropriate! And lovely is the term to use of the color, too, 
with its low, dull harmonies of ruddy tints vivified by a blooming 
pear-tree on the right. An exquisite picture indeed, and one which 
is poetic in the way a picture should be—not by trying to tell a “ lit- 





erary” tale, not by choosing a subject which is poetic to the mind 
alone, but by choosing a subject which is poetic to the eye, and sug- 
gestive to the mind no less, and by rendering it with poetic color and 
manner of expression. It affects us as might a touching elegy in 
verse, but the effect is wrought by elements of a purely pictorial sort. 
Much the same myy be said of a small work in oils by the same hand. 
It. is called “ The Clough,” and its subject is simply what the name 
indicates, the chief charm lying in the color — red cliffs beyond the 
upturned soil, and a rosy sky above. A third work, however, is of a 
quite different kind — Mr. Ruskin has made it famous by unstinted 
praise —is a simple water-color study of scarlet fungi, elaborated 
with the minutest care, yet with such breadth, such feeling, and such 
vivid beauty of color that it becomes not a mere botanical illustration, 
but a thoroughly artistic presentation of an artistically valuable theme. 

Of George Mason — who was an older man than Walker, but who 
died at about the same time and whose art is similar to Walker’s, 
though expressed with a completer technical mastery than the latter 
had attained to in his brief existence — there is one example in this 
collection, the landscape in Derbyshire. It shows all the tender 
pathos of his brush, though, by reason of its less striking subject, it is 
not so well known as, for example, his “ Harvest Moon.” Both these 
painters, it seems to me, reveal an English phase of the same sort of 
sentiment we find in the more vigorous but not more intense or 
poetic work of the great Frenchman, Millet. 

But still nearer akin in sentiment to Millet. I think, is Robert 
Macbeth, who must not be confounded with his father, Norman, or 
his brother James, both likewise painters. A somewhat later comer 
than Mason and Walker, he is somewhat more “realistic” in his 
mood; yet not so much so but that his art may be classed with 
theirs, and not so much so but that his etchings from Walker’s pict- 
ures have been singularly truthful in spirit to their originals. He is 
a striking proof of the inequality in performance to which I have 
more than once alluded as characteristic of English artists. No 
one who saw the canvas he exhibited in this year’s Academy — shal- 
low and commonplace in sentiment, crude in color, rough and eare- 
less in execution — could imagine him as painting “ The Potato Har- 
vest in the Fens,” “ ‘The Arrest in the Fen Country,” “The Flood 
in the Fen Country,” or “The Ferry” — all of which are in Mr. 
Roberts's collection, and all of which, it will be noticed, deal with 
various incidents of life in the same district of England. It is a dis- 
trict which, alike in its natural forms and in its human types, lends 
itself well to Macbeth’s better mo vd, which is prone to choose “ real 


al- 
istic” subjects from humble life, yet to infuse them with a sensitive, 
subtile melancholy. It is the mood of one who loves the huomeliest 


side of rural existence, and wishes to portray it simply, yet who 
nevertheless loves it and portrays it as it appears to a highly-culti- 
vated liver in cities, as something familiar yet remote, natural yet 
pathetically alien, homely yet poetic by reason of its unlikeness to the 
sophisticated modern life beyond it. It is a mood that is as distant 
as the poles from the frank actualité with which current French art 
paints its peasants, and as distant from the false and trivial “ ideal- 
ization” with which inferior artists all the world over try to give 
charm to their results. It is akin in one way, I repeat, to the mood 
of Millet — akin in its choice of subject-matter, in its love of truth, 
in its unforced natural pathos. But it is different in another way, by 
reason of the remoteness, aloofness of attitude to which I have 
already referred. Macbeth is in vital sympathy with the themes he 
represents, but his sympathy is imaginative while Millet’s sympathy 
was that of a brother in birth and circumstance. The peasant 
strength of Millet’s work is lacking, too, while in their place we 
have a delicate, almost morbid refinement, which does not reveal 
itself, I say, in any sentimental travestying of the subject, but (in 
some intangible, indescribable way) as having characterized the 
painter feeling when he saw that subject. Jules Bréton, in some of his 
smaller canvases, comes nearer than any French artist I can name 
to working like Macbeth; but even here the likeness is far enouvh 
from approaching to identity. There is more dramatic intention 
(and it is admirably conveyed) in Macbeth’s work than there is in 
Walker’s, but there is something of the same lack of skill in compo- 
sition. Only in one of the four pictures [ have named — in “ The 
Ferry ” — is there so effective and beautiful an arrangement of lines 
and masses that we are struck by it as by a final charm completing 
the charming, the touching and impressive whole. 

Albert Moore is an artist of a very different kind, having nothing 
whatever in common with these others save a fundamental, underly- 
ing delicacy and refinement of feeling. He works on decorative 
lines — produces charming figures which are quite devoid of soul, of 
any intellectual or emotional quality, but for the mere delighting of 
the eye have an extraordinary value. He has often been imitated, 
but very seldom with success; for art of this kind must be perfect 
within its own limits, else it is absolutely nought. It must be perfect 
in line and color and tone and touch, for there is nothing beneath 
these toconsole us if they fail to satisfy. If not perfect it inevitably 
sinks into thin, tiresome inanity, very likely into half-ludicrous cari- 
cature. Mr. Moore's art has often enough been caricatured and (in 
justice to his own fame I must add), occasionally by his own hand. 
But Mr. Roberts’s specimens are exquisite. One especially, a small 
canvas with the figures of three young girls who are leaping over a 
wall, is a ravishing little “symphony in yellow,” and as graceful in 
line as gracious in its clear, light color and accurate, dainty touch. 


M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


[Contributors are request ted to send with their drawings full and 


adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost. | 


THE CATHEDRAL AT COUTANCES, FRANCE.! 


| VHIS is certainly one of the most interesting of the many 
“§% churches in Normandy to which architectural pilgrimages are 

nowadays made. It is, moreover, one of the earliest complete 
pointed churches in France, as it dates from the first half of the 
thirteenth century. The western spires and their curious sup port- 
ing spirelets have a very unusual slender elegance, and the simplicity 
of the lines makes them more than ordinarily impressive. Another 
feature that impresses itself on the memory is the curious manner in 
which the vault-ribs are carried down onto corbels and colonnettes, 
to die away in the surface of the wall. 


SANTA MARIA MAGGIORE, ROME, ITALY. 


ALTuHouGu known by other names, this building, the largest of the 
eighty or more churches in Rome dedicated to the Virgin, is best 
known by the title given above. The building in its original basili- 
can form dates from the fifth century, being usually assigned to the 
time of Pope Sixtus III, a. p. 432. Although only a three-aisled 
basilica in plan, whereas St. John Lateran has five aisles, it is con- 
sidered to have one of the finest interiors of its class. The internal 
dimensions are, length 250 feet, width 100 feet. Of the original edi- 
fice the nave is still retained without material alterations. The exte- 
rior, however, has been subjected to alterations and restorations, 
according to the manner of the times. Thus, in the twelfth century 
certain mediwval additions and changes were made; in the four- 
teenth century the campanile was given its present form by Greg- 
ory XI; in the fifteenth century the mediaval alterations were 
expunged and the present symmetrical arrangement of the church 
and its accessory buildings was fixed, and in the following cen- 
tury other chapels were added. The final alteration was however 
undertaken by Fuga, about 1743, in the time of Benedict XIV, who 
designed the facade shown in the view we publish. 


HOUSE FOR G. B. CHASE, ESQ., MARLBOROUGH, N. H. MESSRS. 
VAN BRUNT & HOWE, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


SECULAR TOWERS — MAINLY LATE MEDIZVAL. 


As these towers are grouped together simply as suggestions in 
design, it does not seem worth while to give any facts concerning 
each particular example 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HOUSE DRAINAGE? 
YOTWITHSTANDING the al- 


| ready long list of publications relat- 
ing to house-drainage and plumb- 
ing, the appearance of a new book on 
this important subject always excites a 
certain interest. ‘The book before us, 
moreover, small as it is, differs in char- 
acter from the usual books treating of 
this subject. It is not a mere descrip- 
tion of the many forms of pipes, traps 
and fixtures, and the manner of setting 
these and arranging the whole system 
in dwellings. Nor does it merely give 
in a concise form the usual rules on 
house-drainage. The book goes a step 
farther, inasmuch as it is a critical re- 
view of present plumbing methods and 
apparatus. 

Some of the more serious defects of 
house-drainage have from time to time 
been alluded to by sanitary writers. 
They have been occasionally recognized 
and admitted by some plumbers and 
architects, and it may even be said that, 
at least in a few instances, manufactu- 
rers of plumbers’ materials have acted 
upon the suggestions thrown out by 
uryLondon: Such reformers. Yet, taken as a whole, 

§-Archs our plumbing systems of to day cannot 
be ta to exhibit much vital progress compared with work done a 
few years ago. It is true that the radical defects and blunders of 
old-fashioned plumbing-work are now no longer incurred. The soil- 
pipes are always ventilated by extensions above the roof, the house- 
drain is trapped, a fresh-air inlet is provided at the foot of the 
house-drain for circulation of air, and to every fixture is attached a 
separate trap, and where the traps are of the usual S form, a back- 
air pipe is connected with the crown of the trap to prevent siphon- 











1 From Cotman’s “ Antiquities of Normandy.” 

2 Lectures on the Principles of House-Drainage, delivered before the Suffolk 
District Medical Society (Section for Clinical Medicine, Path logy and Hygiene 
and the — yn Society of Architects, at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, by J. Pickering Putnam, Architect. Boston: Tickuor & Company, 1:86. 
1 vol.,¢ oth. Price 75 cts. 





age. Beyond these few general features little improvement is appar- 
ent. The common system of soil and waste pipes is rarely jointed 
in a gas and water-tight manner; most water-closets in use are objec- 
tionable in construction, flushing and manner of setting ; wash-basins, 
sinks and tubs have more or less complicated appendages, and are 
not constructed on correct principles, particularly as regards their 
manner of discharge. Traps are often chosen of a complicated 
form, retaining filth, or else they are not of such a kind as to retain 
their water-seal under all circumstances. 

Mr. Putnam calls attention in his book to all these defects, and it 
may be stated at the outset that he does so in a perfectly fair and 
impartial manner. Being much impressed with the value of the con- 
tents, we have read the volume twice from beginning to end, and we 
have found no statement of importance to which we should take 
exception. The intention of the author was to “make no statement 
which is not founded on facts recognized by all easily demon- 
strated, nor to follow any course of reasoning which is not perfectly 
clear and logical.” In this laudable endeavor he has succeeded 
admirably, and, after a careful reading of the pages, we have no 
hesi.ation in pronouncing the work one of value and of importance to 
architects, sanitary engineers, householders and plumbers, all of 
whom would derive profit from a study of the principles so clearly 
explained. Indeed, we have reasons to apprehend wholesome 
reform in house-drainage, if the principles so ably set forth should 
more generally accepted. The facts mentioned will, we 
trust, be a suflicient justification of the somewhat detailed review of 
the book. 

Mr. Putnam frankly announces in the beginning of his lectures 
that the book contains, among other matter, the description of a num- 
ber of new sanitary appliances, some of which have been patented 
to him. He states that “these devices are the outgrowth of a care- 
ful, practical study of plumbing made from the unprejudiced stand- 
point of the architect working for the interest of his client,” and he 
adds that “they are the result and not the cause of the investi- 
gations.” These statements, we presume, would suffice with narrow- 
minded persons, to cast suspicion upon the book. An unprejudiced 
reviewer, however, will soon be assured, after reading a few pages, 
that notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Putnam has some improved 
devices to offer to the public, the whole subject is treated without any 
bias whatever. At least, this is the conclusion to which we have 
come after an unusually careful perusal of the book, the reading of 
which is sure to afford, to all disinterested minds, as it did to us, much 
instruction and profit. 

Thus much as regards our general impression of the book. Its con- 
tents are divided into three principal chapters, the first of which 
treats of traps, the second of plumbing fixtures, and the third of soil 
and waste pipes. In a general introduction Mr. Putnam points out 
that the architect and the sanitary engineer are the persons from 
whom radical improvements in plumbing may be expected, and com- 
mends the growing practice of architectural firms employing regu- 
larly a sanitary engineer to take charge, in cooperation with the archi- 
tect, of the departme nt of heating, ventilation and plumbing. A 
concise statement is next given of the leading principles which should 
govern the planning and construction of the plumbing work in all 
classes of buildings. The essential features, according to Mr. Put- 
nam, are: simplicity, accessibility, avoidance of mechanical obstruc- 
tions, tightness of joints, soundness of materials, ventilation, flushing, 
automatic operation, noiselessness, economy, and prevention of water- 
Waste. 

This classification of requirements may be unreservedly endorsed. 
t is only seldom, however, that we find them fulfilled and observed 

practice. In the best plumbing-work of to-day simplicity of ar- 
rangement has given way to complexity and intricacy, and the re- 
sult is a largely increased original cost, and heavy and frequent bills 
for subsequent repairing of the work. Worse than this is the una- 
voidably resulting insecurity of the plumbing. How rare, again, 
is it, even at the present day, to find a house with all supply and 
waste pipes in full sight, with fixtures openly arranged, and with 
every part of the plumbing fully accessible for inspection, repairs 
and cleansing. How seldom are the fixtures and traps of a house 
free from mechanical obstructions, such as flap-valves or hinged- 
pans in the closets, balls or valves in the traps. How rarely are 
the joints of a system of soil-pipes made permanently water and 
air tight, and free from leakages due to changes of temperature, 
settling of the house, shrinkage of floors, ete. How often do we find 
houses piped with brittle and flimsy cast-iron pipes of uneven and 
insufficient thickness, and with lead-supply and waste-pipes of in- 
suflicient strength adopted, to effect an unwise saving in the first 
cost of the work. How seldom is the principle observed that 
every plumbing-fixture should be constructed so that its discharge 
will have a powerful flushing effect upon the traps and waste-pipes, 
in order to remove completely and instantly all foul matters and 
kitchen grease delivered into waste-receptacles. How few water- 
closets in houses are arranged in a manner so as to be entirely 
noiseless in operation. How often is economy in construction sacri- 
ficed to mere outward notions of fashion or comfort, as for instance, 
by unduly scattering fixtures over all parts of a house, instead of 
arranging them in vertical clusters or groups. Finally, how rare it 
is to find any regard paid to the all-important consideration of water- 
waste prevention. With leaky faucets, ill-arranged valve-closets or 
hopper-cocks, service-pipes run on outside walls, without protection 
against freezing, no wonder that in our large cities the consumption 
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of water has reached such a height as to require the enactment of 
strict measures, such as the application of water-meters, or a house- 
to-house inspection, to detect and prevent the prevailing reckless 
waste of water. 

Traps are discussed at length, and the causes clearly set forth 
which singly or conjointly tend to destroy their protecting water- 
seal. As one of the principal enemies to the security of traps the 
action of siphonage is explained, and the methods pointed out by 
which it may be prevented. The first method, and the one now 
almost universally recommended, and enforced by law in cities hav- 
ing plumbing regulations, is the venting of the traps by so-called 
“ back-air”’ pipes. The second method consists in employing large 
reservoir traps, such as the pot-trap. ‘The third method, and the one 
which Mr. Putnam recommends, is to use traps so shaped and con- 
structed as to be both anti-siphonic and seal-retaining, yet at the same 
time self-cleansing. 

Concerning trap-ventilation, the author justly states that it adds 
greatly to the cost and complication of the work. He adds that 
numerous and careful experiments have established the fact that 
trap-ventilation is not always efficient in preventing siphonage, while 
it is always more or less active in destroying the water-seal through 
evaporation. ‘The second method involving the use of reservoir 
traps is characterized as inexpensive and simple, and much more 
eflicient in resisting siphonic action than the first. It cannot, how- 
ever, be recommended, since traps of this description are, one and all, 
miniature cesspools, retaining filth in the house and thus violating a 
cardinalgule of house-drainage. The third method is justly stated 
to be the simplest and least expensive of all. It is, moreover, more 
reliable and does not involve the objectionable retention of filth in 
the house. It requires, as a conditio sine qua non, the most thorough 
ventilation of all lines of soil and waste pipes, the use of branch 
waste-pipes restricted in length as much as possible, and a powerful 
flushing of traps and waste-pipes from correctly-constructed plumbing 
fixtures. It is explained that an abundant aération of the short 
branch wastes may be secured both by diffusion of the air in the 
ventilated soil-pipe and by the influx of air, induced with, and after, 
the water-flushing at each use of the fixture. 

The three methods briefly mentioned are carefully examined in 
detail. An apparatus used by the author in his lectures to test the 
efficiency of traps is illustrated, and a concise summary given of the 
experiments made. From these Mr. Putnam concludes that the dis- 
advantages of trap-ventilation are as follows : — 

1. It destroys the seal by evaporation when ordinary S-traps are 
used, with the vent-pipe taken from the crown. 

2. It does not accomplish its object, and hence affords a false 
sense of security. 

3. It increases the unscoured area of the trap, making it a cess- 
pool. 

4. It retards the outflow of the waste-water, owing to the friction 
of the air-current entering with the water during the discharge. 

5. It renders the discharge noisy. 

6. It complicates the plumbing, and adds to the danger of leakage 
through bad jointing and increased material. 

7. lt aggravates the danger arising from capillary attraction. 

8. It seriously increases the cost of plumbing. 

The author then shows how it is possible to construct a trap which 
will be anti-siphonic, yet self-cleansing. ‘The various steps gone 
through before arriving at the final design are clearly explained and 
illustrated. ‘The result is a trap, secure against back-pressure, evap- 
oration, capillary attraction, self-siphonage and siphonic action, whose 
body resembles in outward appearance a small pot-trap placed hori- 
zontally, while it has in principle the self-scouring form of the S-trap. 

Part 11 discusses plumbing fixtures. Speaking of wash-basins, Mr. 
Putnam correctly says that hitherto wash-basins and bath-tubs have 
been selected purely from a standpoint of convenience, appearance 
and economy, while sanitary considerations have been entirely over- 
looked. His criticisms are mainly directed against the size of the 
outlets of basins and tubs, which are too small in proportion to the 
size of waste-pipe and trap, with the result that both the trap and 
the pipe remain imperfectly flushed. 

He condemns further all concealed overflow passages as liable to 
become fouled without the chance of cleansing through flushing ac- 
tion, and as being placed so that they cannot be reached. The use 
of the plug and chain device is also condemned as well as all concealed 
basin and bath-tub waste-valves. Mr. Putnam suggests instead a new 
form of wash-basin, with a large basin outlet, located at the rear part 
of the bowl, and having an independent, visible and accessible stand- 
pipe overflow. The basin is a radical departure from the ordinary 
forms, with many important advantages, and architects and sanitary 
engineers, whose duty it is to advise clients in regard to improved 
fixtures, would do well to study carefully Mr. Putnam’s device. Sim- 
ilar improvements are suggested for bath-tubs and pantry sinks, and 
the use of a flush-pot recommended for kitchen sinks, in order to col- 
lect the usual trickling flow, and to dispose of grease by sudden and 
powerful flushing. 

A sub-division of the second part treats of water-closets. Here 
too, we find Mr. Putnam’s views in accord with those of all advanced 
sanitarians. After an unreserved condemnation of the pan-closet, 
he clearly explains the defects adhering to the modern valve and 
plunger closets, and shows why it is advisable to avoid all mechanical 
seal-closets. He is rather severe in his criticisms of the old style of 
hopper-closets, the long and short flushing-rim hopper, which have no 


| entertained by architects or builders. Farther on he says: 


large body of standing water in the bowl. Although we are prepared 
to admit the superiority of improved hopper-closets over such dry hop- 
pers, yet we know of closets of the latter kind which give excellent 
satisfaction, and Mr. Putnam has probably had a similar experience, 
for, farther on in his book, in speaking of trough-closets and latrines, 
he recommends as a good substitute for the latter, a “row of good 
hopper-closets, with treadle, door, or seat-attachment for automatic 
flushing.” 

Several improved hopper-closets are illustrated and described, 
amongst others a very ingenious, yet simple, form, with automatic 
supply-pipe, devised by Mr. Putnam. 

Of slop-hoppers and urinals, it is said that while they are necessary 
for hotels or large club-houses, railway-stations, ete., they are objec- 
tionable, and, therefore, should not be used in private houses, where a 
good hopper water-closet, set in an open manner without wooden en- 
closure, may take their place. 

Part ILI of the book treats of soil and drain pipes. In the criti- 
cisms of the usual form of pipe and the manner of making pipe-joints, 
we find the same spirit of fairness and justice which characterizes 
the whole work. ‘lhe defects of the ordinary hand-calked joint of 
bell-and-spigot pipes have long been recognized, and this has led to the 
substitution, in some recent work, of wrought-iron pipes for the usual 
cast-iron pipes, the pipes being used in greater length, with a corre- 
sponding reduction in the number of juints, and the pipes being 
jointed in the same manner as steam-pipes, 7. e., with air and water- 
tight screw-joints. Mr. Putnam offers a design of a new pipe-joint 
for cast-iron pipes and fittings, which may be broadly characterized 
as an adjustable flanged-joint with lead washers or gaskets for packing, 
the joint being made tight by compressing the pipe ends with bolts 
and nuts, screwed up with ratchet-wrenches. With this kind of 
pipe connections between lead waste-pipes, and the main soil-pipe 
system are made without the use of brass ferrules in a safe and much 
simpler manner. 

Having described his improved soil-pipe joint, the author concludes 
this part of the subject by giving rules as to size and cveneral arrange- 
ment of the piping. He contends that “the size of soil-pipes should 
not exceed four inches,” a view eminently correct, but very seldom 
* All the 
piping of a house should be in full view. Nothing should be walled 
in or covered over and rendered inaccessible. One of the first rules 
of modern sanitary work is to bring everything out of the d irkness 
into light and air, where defects, if they occur, can at once be de- 
tected and removed. We are accustomed to running our steam- 
pipes in plain sight, and rendering them by gilding or silvering as 
ornamental as possible. The same custom is now beginning to apply 
to our plumbing pipes,” to all of which we can give our most unquali- 
fied approbation. In conclusion, the peppermint and smoke tests 
are described, and their application to test the soundness of a system 
of house-drainage, recommended. 

Many of the subjects referred to have been discussed by Mr. 
Putnam at leneth ‘ Sanitary 
Plumbing,” 
tect, but this new little book will be found very handy, inasmuch as 
it gives in a condensed form, the results of the author’s original in- 
vestigations. Mr. Putnam is already well and favorably known to 
the architectural profession by his large treatise on “ The Open Fire- 
place,” published several years ago, and it is to be hoped that bis new 
book will meet with the same deserved appreciation. 
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THE VENTILATION OF THE NEW MUNICIPAL THE- 
ATRE AT NICE. 
K YEARLY two years ago the 
Builder published illustra- 
J tions of the new theatre 
built by the Municipality of 
Nice. It will be remembered 
that a terrible fire destroyed 
the old structure, and many 
lives were lost on that occa- 
sion. In the 
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that in a town like Nice, where so large a proportion of the visitors 
are invalids, good ventilation in places of public resort was of more 
than usual importance. Finally we suggested that Nice might follow 
the example set by Geneva, where the Grand Theatre is a model of 
efficient ventilation. 

All these remarks, we have been informed, were faithfully trans- 
lated into French, and brought to the knowledge of the mayor and 
municipality. With commendable energy letters were at once writ- 
ten to the firm who had so successfully ventilated the theatre of 
Geneva, and whose work met with the approval of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene, held at Geneva in September, 1884. 
Messrs. Geneste & Herscher were forthwith invited to Nice, and 
entrusted with the ventilation of the new theatre. The building was 
opened for the first time last season, and the result proved most sat- 
isfactory. 

A few years ago the grand theatre of Vienna was the only estab- 
lishment of the sort on the Continent which could be described as 
scientifically and successfully ventilated by the aid of a motive power 
yielding exactly the volume of air required. The comfort attained 
by such a method was so great that at Frankfort, Brussels, Geneva, 
and finally Nice, the example has been followed and in some respects 
improved upon. Remembering the suffocation endured in the old 
theatre of Nice, nothing could have been a greater and more agree- 
able surprise than the ease and fresh air enjoyed in the new struct- 
ure. The ventilation is based on the principle that the air must not 
be supplied irregularly and from particular points, but should be 
admitted in horizontal layers, which, rising gradually from the entire 
surface of the floor, travel slowly up to the roof without occasioning 
any currents likely to disturb the spectators. But, further, the air 
must be so prepared as to be in a proper condition for breathing 
before it is admitted into the theatre. In other words, it must be 
warmed in winter and cooled in summer. 

On visiting the theatre of Nice, we found that these conditions had 
been realized in the following manner. Over the entire surface, 
occupied by the stalls and the pit, the air is admitted by means of 
four hundred apertures. These are made under each chair and pro- 
tected by iron gratings. They measure about six inches by ten 
inches. The openings therefore present a large surface evenly dis- 
tributed; the air consequently travels slowly, in spite of its abun- 
dance. All these openings are fed by means of shafts into which the 
air is pumped by a mechanical ventilator. A small gas-engine suf- 
fices to put the fan or wheel into motion. In winter the air is pre- 
viously warmed by a number of hot-water coils. Care is taken, how- 
ever, not to allow any portion of this air to attain a temperature 
exceeding 62° to 65° Fahrenheit, and thus it does not lose any of 
the qualities of fresh air. There is in fact a mixing-room, where the 
warmed air is diluted with cold air that has not passed over the hot- 
water coils; and with a little personal superintendence it is easy to 
obtain precisely the required temperature. During the summer the 
air is cooled by means of a water pulverizer, which also adds a pleas- 
ant moisture to the atmosphere. 

The theatre, it is important to note, is not warmed by the air 
pumped in for breathing purposes. If this were done, the air, to 
combat the refrigerating effects of the windows, walls, and other cold 
surfaces, would have to be heated to a higher degree than pleasant or 
wholesome for breathing purposes. All the parts surrounding the 
auditorium, the passages belind the boxes, vestibules, etc., are care- 
fully warmed by hot-air flues. ‘ 

The surrounding temperature is thus maintained at about 65° 
Fahrenheit. No system of ventilation is provided for this part of 
the house, nor, indeed, are there any special air-shafts to supply the 
boxes. 

The ventilation is not so elaborate as at Vienna or Geneva; but, on 
the other hand, it is less complicated and not so expensive. Fora 
theatre of moderate size the success achieved at Nice shows that it 
suflices if the entire floor of the house admit an up-current of air. 
This will ventilate sufficiently the front portion of the boxes, the 
part precisely where the spectators are sitting during the perform- 
ance. By carefully separating tlhe warming and the ventilating, the 
attendants remain master of the one and the other. More air or 
more heat can be supplied according to the necessities of the mo- 
ment; but if the one could not be given without the other, very awk- 
ward difficulties might occasionally arise. i 

The theatre itself is illuminated by 727 gas-jets; but with the pas- 
sages, crush-room, etc., we have a total of 1,700 gas-burners. Dur- 
ing the representation, for instance, of “ Faust,” 784 cubic metres of 








The observations made during various performances show that on 


| an average the temperature of the stalls and pit is equal to 63° or 


64° Fahrenheit during the whole evening. In the gallery the tem- 
perature is the same during the first hour, but during the second hour 
it rises to 65° Fahrenheit, and towards the end of the performance 
it may go as high as 67° or 69° Fahrenheit. At the same time the 
passages, vestibule and various annexes had a temperature varying 
from 65° to 67° Fahrenheit. The fresh air coming into the theatre 
underneath the chairs in the floor of the house travels at the rate of 
15 to 18 centimetres per second, according to the atmospheric pressure 
and the amount of gas burning at the time. In summer the speed in- 


| creases to 20 or even 25 centimetres per second, but the current is 


| cold, or of enduring the pain of a “ theatre headache.” 


so evenly diffused that it is not felt by the spectators. 

Under these circumstances the beauties of the new theatre can be 
enjoyed without any inconvenience. There need be no fear of taking 
For a health- 
resort like Nice such advantages, we repeat, are of the greatest 
importance, and will not fail to attract people to the town and aug- 
ment the receipts of the theatre. 

In the decoration and ornamentation of the theatre, which were 
not complete when we described its main architectural features, a 
creat deal has also been done to attract the admiration of visitors. 
The staircases and vestibules are most capacious and highly orna- 
mented. ‘lwo handsome statues representing female forms holding 
up lamps at the foot of the principal flight of stairs are due to J. 
Coutant, who won the competition for the Jeu de Paume de Ver- 
sailles and the Gambetta statues. In the crush-room there are some 
fine paintings representing views of Nice and the Bay des Anges, 
with angelic nudes bathing and rising from the foam of the blue 
waves. ‘These paintings are by M. Costa, a native artist; but for 
the scenery and stage machinery it was necessary to employ Messrs. 
Diosse, of Lyons and Geneva. Altogether, what with the painting, 
the sculpture, the decorations, the white stone and the red columns of 
Verona marble, the ample space, the broad passages, majestic stair- 


| cases, and, above all, the fresh, pure air supplied in such abundance, 
| even in the hottest weather, the theatre of Nice may be considered 


gas were burned per hour; and as the entertainment lasted from half- | 


past seven to half-past twelve in the night, 393 cubic metres of gas 
were consumed. The gas required for the engine, which is only of 
six-horse power, amounts to one cubic metre per horse-power per 
hour. The ventilating-fan generally pumps 14,000 cubic metres of 
air into the theatre per hour during the winter, and 18,000 cubic 
metres in the summer. As there are 1,500 seats in the theatre, this 
would amount to nine cubic metres per head per hour in winter, and 
twelve cubic metres in the sammer. We must also allow for the fact 
that every seat is not always occupied, and there is a certain amount 
of accidental and supplementary ventilation due to the opening of 
doors, windows, ete. ‘To prevent this accidental ventilation becom- 
ing in any way unpleasant, care is taken that the passages and outer 
rooms should always be two or three degrees warmer than the the- 
atre; thus any current caused by the sudden opening of one or more 
doors is always a warm, and therefore not an unpleasant current. 


one of the most attractive places of entertainment of Europe. 
It remains to be seen whether in the selection of his performers 
and performances the impressario will prove himself equal to 
the exceptional advantages afforded in this model theatre. In all 
cases the architect, M. Aune, and the ventilating engineers, Messrs. 
Geneste & Herscher, have most fully and satisfactorily fulfilled the dif- 
ficult and important task with which they are entrusted. — The 
Builder. 





THE FOREST SUPPLY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
) HE prolific growth of 

timber trees in the Uni- 

ted States, and the vast 
extent of their forests, in- 
duced customs and methods 
of construction among the 
earlier settlers which have 
resulted in the extravagant 
use of timber for all purposes, 
ind systems of timber cutting 
without any attention to the 
renewal of forest growth, 
which bid fair to result in 
sreat embarrassment to the 
lumber trade. 





eee S62 Within the last twenty- 
a ~~ 7 . . 
ld five years, the price of white 


pine at the sea-coast has trebled, and that of hemlock doubled. At 
the present rate of consumption there is about eleven years’ supply 
of white pine now standing in the Northern States comprised in the 
area bounded by the Atlantic Ocean on the east, the Dominion of 
Canada on the north, the upper portion of the Mississippi River on 
the west, and the Ohio and the Potomac Rivers on the south. 

In the Southern States the estimated supply of the long-leaved 
pine (pinus australis) is sufficient for many years, but much of it 
grows at a distance from navigable rivers and railway lines, and the 
supply convenient to lines of transportation has become so reduced 
that there is a scarcity of this timber for millwork and shipbuilding. 

The railways of the country annually require about. 60,000,000 ties, 
or the product of 500 to 600 square miles of growth of such timber, 
and at places convenient to their lines. In Canada, the annual cut- 
ting amounts to 2,000,000,000 feet, board measure; and in the 
United States, according to their last census, the cutting there 
amounts to 224,000,000 feet, board measure. 

It is considered that the resources of the soil would be adequate 
to replace this immense drain upon its production of the consumption 
of timber if care was taken to foster the new growth of forests and 
if forest fires could be checked. The ravages of forest fires result 
in the destruction of greater values than the losses of buildings by 
fire. The subject has been forced upon the consideration of the peo- 
ple and the question of its remedy is receiving serious attention, but 
the most judicious plans lack the co-operation of those engaged in 
timber-cutting until the supply in that immediate locality becomes 
nearly exhausted. 

The results of such efforts are shown in the statute laws of the 
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legislature of the several States composing the United States. In 
this connection it may be said that while the Congress of the Fede- 
ral Government enacts laws of a national character, each of the sev- 
eral States exercises local self-government, subservient to the gene- 
ral government through laws passed by their legislatures; and this 
question of tree-preservation comes within the scope of the State au- 
thorities. 

Seven of the States have no legislation on the subject. Kansas 
repealed such a law, and Texas enacted a law giving to railway 
corporations the right to enter upon any land along their line and 
cut timber for constructive purposes; a law which can be understood 
when it is considered that only a small portion of its immense area 
has been occupied by actual settlers, and the enactment is a portion 
of the legislation designed for the promotion of railway construction 
as an eflicient means tor encouraging immigration into that State. 

The laws in the remaining States for the furtherance of tree cul- 
ture are of two classes. Nineteen States are provided with protect- 
ive laws which defend the owners of trees against acts of injury by 
providing fixed and excessive penalties for all acts against trees, and 
thus relieving the owner of the excessive burden of proof of value of 
the damage, etc., which would be necessary if in the absence of such 
statute law, he was obliged to limit his course of action to a proceed- 
ing under the common law, governed by the same principles of just 
remedy for a wrong common to all Anglo-Saxon people. 

In the remaining seventeen States these protective laws are still 
further reinforced by subsidizing laws which in addition to the spe- 
cial legislation for the defence against wrong-doers, also grant vari- 
ous bounties and immunities to those who plant trees. Most of these 
laws show an intelligent appreciation of the subject, although in some 
States there are limiting conditions which restrain the application of 
such favors, and gives rise to a presumption that the Bill was drawn 
up by an enthusiast and amended by a practical politician ; as, for 
example, in Rhode Island, where plantations of forest trees number- 
ing 2000 to the acre, are exempted from taxation for fifteen years 
after the trees have reached a height of four feet, but this applies to 
land worth less than twenty-five dollars per acre. Now this State 
has a population of two hundred and eighty to the square mile, dis- 
tributed in factory villages on fertile land around the water-courses 
which cannot reach the sea except through the water-wheels of the 
numerous small mills scattered over the State, and any land in that 
State valued within the statute limit, must be too sterile to sustain a 
tree for every twenty-two square feet of area. 

California requires certain county officers to encourage the plant- 
ing of trees along the highways and give one dollar bounty for every 
living tree four years old. The laws of Michigan, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, and Wisconsin contain wise 
provision for the encouragement of tree-planting along the highways, 
on the principle that the result of such action is twofold, for in addi- 
tion to the benefit accruing to the highway and the abutting property, 
it has an inevitable tendency to encourage tree-planting elsewhere. 
The remaining States further this result either by payment of money 
premiums or abatement of taxation, or both. In some States it is 
the custom of the governor to issue a proclamation once a year de- 
creeing a public holiday for the purpose of tree-planting along the 
highways. The presentation of facts showing the alarming diminu- 
tion of the standing forests, by the Census Bureau and other official 
sources, and the continual action of associations organized for this 
purpose, is resulting in measures tending to check the destruction of 
forests. — Engineering. 


STATISTICS OF SEWAGE-FARMS. 

6 FEW useful figures 
are given in the work 
of Mr. Lewis D’A. 

Jackson, lately published, 

respecting the systems of 

irrigations that have been 
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much useful information. 
We here furnish a few 
data. The number of acres 
irrigated at Aldershot 
is ninety-nine, which 
takes the supply of sew- 
age from 8,000 persons, 
or, at the rate of seventy- 
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= seven persons to an acre. 
The average daily supply 
was, then, 28,000 cubic 
feet. There is no lift. 
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~ the subsoil is ferruginous 

gravel. One of the chief 

disadvantages is the want of storm outlets. The whole of the sewage 

from the Camp passes on to the farm, the effluent is said to be clear, 








bright and inoffensive. The treatment adopted consists in collect- 
ing the sewage in subsidence tanks of small size on the farm, from 
which the liquid matter alone is allowed to flow direct on to the land. 
The sludge tanks are formed of earthen banks coated with gravel 
and tar, and these receive the solid rmaatter at a lower level. ‘Their 
dimensions are one hundred and eleven feet by twenty-one feet by 
two-and-one-half feet. The sludge is allowed to consolidate in them, 
and at certain seasons is carted on to the land — the liquid runs in 
earth carriers, the land being divided into two-acre plots, subdivided 
by subsidiary carriers. 

Parts of the land are drained to a depth of four feet to six feet ; 
the drains being thirty to sixty feet apart. More drains are consid- 
ered to be necessary, especially during floods. Crops of all kinds have 
been successfully grown on the farm. Bedford has an irrigated area 
of one hundred and fifty-three acres, and the sewage represents 18,- 
690 persons, or one hundred and two persons per acre. The average 
daily supply of sewage is 152,000 cubic feet; it is lifted twenty-one 
feet and thirteen feet. ‘The soil is light sand and loam, but the local 
disadvantage is stated to be that the sewers are liable to flooding from 
the Ouse. The whole of the sewage of the borough is collected at 
the pumping-station, the solids are there screened, and a storm over- 
tlow provided. At other times the pumps lift the sewage to a height 
of thirteen feet for one hundred and twenty-three acres, and to twen- 
ty-one feet for 30.25 acres. At night the sewage is stored in the 
sewers; the screened sewage is pumped through an eighteen-inch 
iron main pipe; the carriers are earthenware pipes eighteen inches 


to nine inches diameter, laid in banks above surface of the land; the 


| distributors are earth-cut channels ploughed or dug from time to 


time as required. The solids are also used on the land. The under- 
drainage is by two-inch pipes, three feet deep in parts, and deep 
ditches round the fields. ‘The crops grown are various, and the aver- 
age value per acre of Italian rye grass is £7.66, permanent pasture, 
£6.37. OF root crops, parsnips show a yield valued at £20, potatoes, 
£16.84, and onions, £33.28. ‘There is a large yield of celery amount- 
ing to £36 an acre. ‘These yields were those of 1878. Wrexham 
has an irrigated area of 100.7 acres, representing the supply of sew- 
age from 10,000 persons, or ninety-six persons per acre of farm. ‘The 
daily supply is 48,000 to 80,000 cubic feet, no lift, and the soil is 
sandy and peaty, with a subsoil of gravel and sand. 

As many of our readers know, Col. Jones is the manager; the 
sewage of Wrexham flows into settling tanks at the top of farm, and 
the liquid is allowed to flow on to the land in earth-cut carriers. In 
excess of 80,200 cubic feet of liquid, the wet-weather supply passes 
into a brook by storm overflows. The solid matter is removed, dried 
by a fan, and sifted, afterwards made into artificial manure with 
bone-dust and sulphate of ammonia, and sold or used direct on the 
land. About three hundred tons of dry sludge is annually removed. 
The under-drainage of land is by eight-inch, and six-inch pipes, 
six feet deep, and one hundred and twenty feet apart, though in wet 
places more pipes are laid three-and-one-lalf feet deep ; little surface 
effluent passes off the farm. The rotation of crops is rye grass for 
three years, fourth year cereals, fifth vear mangolds. 

Among the large farms we note Birmingham with an irrigated 
area of 252.91 acres from a population of 112,500, or four hundred 
and forty-four persons per acre of farm; a daily supply of 481,000 
cubic feet of sewage, which flows on the land, which is of a light 
peaty and stiff clayey nature, with gravel subsoil, liable to flooding. 
One part of the land receives pure sewage, another part unprecipi- 
tated sewage mixed with lime, and the remainder the effluent sew- 
age after subsidence. LEarth-cut carriers are used. 
tling tanks, three hundred and ninety feet by ninety feet by five-and- 
and-half feet, at the outfall are used alternately for a fortnicht, while 
the sludge is removed. ‘There are sixteen small settling-tanks, into 
which mere sludge deposits, the effluent sewage flowing off on the 
land. The sludge is treated (1) as semi-fluid sludge, which is 
pumped up and pushed on to the land in elevated wooden troughs by 
poles, and (2) heavy matter, consisting chiefly of road drift. About 
five hundred tons of moist sludge are raised daily. The land is pre- 
pared by raising small embankments, and then dividing it into a se- 
After the sludge is consolidated in these to a 
The 
The judges 
say the sludge appears not to amalyamate with the soil, and remains 
a mass of worthless fibrous matter for at least two years, when it is 
ploughed. The under-drains are six feet deep, and thirty-three feet 
apart, the effluents are clear, and the chief crops are rye 


The three set- 


ries of small tanks. 
depth of a foot, it is dug into the land to a depth of two feet. 
cost of preparing the land and digging is £12 an acre. 


> 


grass, man- 
golds and cabbages. ‘ 

Croydon has an irrigated area of three hundred and twenty acres, 
a population represented of 55,000 or one hundred and twenty-one 
persons per acre; a supply of 1,233,000 cubic feet daily, flowing on 
the land, which is of light peat and gravel, with a subsoil of yellow 
marl and grav el, but liable to excess of subsoil water. The rainfall 
is separated, and the sewage is conveyed in two outfall sewers; the 
solid mater is extracted on Mr. Baldwin Latham’s plan, and the lig- 
uid is distributed in earth-carriers. Our readers are pretty well ac- 
quainted with this farm. The farms of Doncaster, Leamington, 


| and Reading are also tabulated. Leamington is a well-managed farm, 


and is profitable, the only disadvantage being the high lift, one 
hundred and thirty-two feet. The soil is sand, with gravel subsoil, 
and the sewage is conveyed to it after the solid matter is partly re- 
moved, by earth-cut trenches and carriers.—Buiding News. : 
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CHARCOAL TIN. 
New York, N. Y. 
To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — Will you please inform me of the difference between 
quality of tin in common use on buildings. We have been accus- 
tomed to call for Ll. C. charcoal tin to distinguish it from coke tin. 

Is it necessary to add thy word “charcoal,” or is it suflicient to 
call for I. C. tin simply, to git the best made by the charcoal process ? 

Yours truly, I. C. Cuarcoat Tin. 
fl. C. CHARCOAL TIN means simply a light quality of charcoal plate, 
Charcoal plate is more flexible than coke plate, and makes better joints in 
rootiug.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


BOOK ON FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


To THe Epitrors oF 


Dear Sirs, — Will you be kin enough to inform me of the name 
of the best work on “ Fire-proof Construction,” both of iron and terra- 
cotta; also prepared m iterials, such as preparations applied to wood, 
etc. [ want the “ work” (if taere be such a one) to give the strength 
of the materials, as the weight a certain-sized iron column will sus- 
tain, also iron beams; and the latest and best methods of coupling, 
etc.; in other words, a “ comprehensive digest of fire-pro of construc- 
tion.” I want to order such a book, and thought you would post me 
of the name and price, ete. An early reply will oblige, 

Yours very truly, W. D. KimBa tt, Architect. 

[KrppEr’s “Architect's and Builder's Pocket-book,” published by John 
Wiley & Sous, Astor Pl., New York, price 35.0), gives most of the informa- 
tion desired. —Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Restoration or a Sr. Eveanor’s Cross. — Queen Eleanor’s cross 
at Waltham is to be restored. It was designed by Pietro Cavallini in 
1291 and finished in 1294. It is in memory of the consort of Edward 
I., who accompanied her husband to Palestine and sucked the poison 
from a dagger wound in his arm. She was the mother of the first Eng- 


lish Prince of Wales. 





Tue O_p Strate House at New Haven, Conn. — A New Haven com- 
mittee appointed to look after the old State House have decided against 
appropriating $25,09) to repair it, aud recommend that it be demolished. 
Tuis brings a protest from Prof. W. P. Trowbridge, of Columbia Col- 
lege, who considers the building undoubtedly the most noted exempli- 
fication of Greek architecture on a grand scale in this country. 





Patntine Icons.— The painting of religious icons is an industry of the 
kustar in many governments. In the district of Bogorodsk — Moscow 
government —such occupation is conducted in thirty-seven homes and 
seventy-one kustars are constantly engaged. The yearly output of 
icons from this region is about 9,00) — which are m>stly ordered — val- 
ued at from 13,05) to 17,49) rubles (33,525 to $8,70)). In the execution 
of such work the icons are divided into two groups — single saints and 
multiple saints. A kuster can execute three icons containing single fiz- 
ures in a week, the sale price for which is one ruble (fifty cents) each ; 
total, three rubles ($1.59); the expenses in connection with the same be- 
ing two rubles, eight copecks ($1.04), leave a remuneration of ninety- 
two copecks (45 cents). However, should the icon painter be in a po- 
sition to purchase at once the material necessary for painting sixty 
icons at an outlay of thirty-seven rubles, ninety-three copecks (318.90}); 
if he paints icons in which there are more than one figure the average 
cost of production does not exceed sixty-three copecks (314 cents). he 
sale price being two rubles (31.0)) for such works, his receipts from 
such occupatioa will be one ruble, fifty-one copecks (70} cents) for his 
week’s labor.—St. Petersburg Consular Report. 


” 


Tue “ Vutcarization ” oF Oxrorp.—William Morris writes to the 
London Daily News as follows: “I have just read your too true article 
on the vulgarization of Oxford, and L wish to ask if it is too late to ap- 
peal to the mercy of the ‘dons’ to spare the few specimens of ancient 
town architecture which they have not yet had time to destroy, such, 
for example, as the little plaster houses in front of Trinity College or 
the beautiful houses left on the north side of Holywell Street. ‘hese 
are in their way as important as the more majestic buildings to which 
all the world makes pilgrimage. Oxford, thirty years ago, when I first 
knew it, was full of these treasures; but Oxford ‘culture,’ cynically 
contemptuous of the knowle lge which it does not know, and steeped 
to the lips in the comm srcialisim of the day, has ma le a clean sweep of 
most of them; but those that are left are of infinite value, and still 
give some character above that of Victoria Street or Bayswater to 
modern Oxford. Is it impossible, sir, to make the authoritics at Oxford, 
town and gown, see this, and stop the destruction? ‘The present theory 
of the use to which Oxford should be put, appears to be that it should be 
used as a huge upper public school for fitting lads of the upper and mid- 
die class for their laborious future of living on other people’s labor. For 
my part I do not think this a lofty conception of the function of a uni- 
versity; but if it be the only admissible one nowadays, it is at least 
clear that it does not need the history and art of our forefathers which 
Oxford still holds to develop it. London, Manchester, Birmingham, or 
perhaps a rising city of Australia, would be a fitter place for the ex- 
periment, which it seems to me is too r yugh a one for Oxtord. In 80- 
ber truth, what specialty has Oxford if it is not the genius loci which 
our modern co:m-nercial dons are dving their best to destroy ?” 


A New Core ror an Op Comptarvt.—Mr. Robert Garrett is build- 
ing a portico over his new house in Mount Vernon Place, Baltimore. 
Mr. Henry Janes, who occupies the adjoining house, objected to the 
portico on the ground that it shut off his light. Accordingly he applied 
fora mandamus requiring Mr. Garrett to tear it down. This manda- 
mus was granted, whereupon Mr. Garrett took the case to the court of 
appeals, where it is now pending. On Wednesday it was rumored that 
Mr. Janes had discovered a way to wreak summary vengeance upon 
Mr. Garrett in case the court of appeals decided that the portico could 
stay where itis. He had decided, if the portico was not torn down, tu 
present his house and grounds to acolored orphanasylum. This threat 
to establish such an institution in Mount Vernon Place aroused the 
property-holders to a high pitch of indiguation.— Commercial Advertiser. 

To Crariry Lonpon Sewace. — The disposal of metropolitan sew- 
age has long been one of the problems which have exercised the best 
engineering and sanitary talent of the day. In June of 1882 Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt deemed it necessary to recommend the appointment of 
a royal commission to inquire into and report upon the subject, but 
beyond the closing of the inquiry, and the completion of the report, no 
apparent steps have been taken toward the providing of a remedy for 
the most undesirable condition of things with which the dwellers in 
London are continually brought face to face. Lieutenant-Colonel A. S. 
Jones and Mr. Bailey-Denton have now memorialized Sir Richard Cross, 
reminding the right honorable gentleman at the outset that no substan- 
tial effort has been made to give practical effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the commission, although their report was submitted six months 
ago. The design of the memorialists embraces the extension of the out- 
fall sewer to Canvey Island. Sir Joseph Bazalgette, it will be remem- 
bered, proposed that the outfall should be at Thames Haven, which is 
separated from Canvey Island by Hole Haven Creek. It is premised 
that a good and practicable scheme for the clarification of the sewage 
at the point of outfall might be devised. By extending the sewer to 
Canvey Island, instead of discharging the sewage directly into the river, 
it is assuined that the process of treatment would be greatly facilitated. 
The memorialists propose that the sewer should deliver at a height 
equal to that of the banks or walls by which Canvey Island is surrounded 
(about ten feet above ordinary high tides). The purpose for which these 
banks exist is to prevent the flooding of the island by outside tidal water. 
To effect the clarification of the sewage upon the island inside the banks, 
it is proposed to have recourse to mechanical deposition and chemical 
precipitation whereby the solid portions may be separated from the 
liquid, and subsequently to apply the liquid to land by way of filtration 
or irrigation, separately or in combination, whereby the effluent will be 
brought to such a condition as will render it perfectly admissible into 
any tidal waters. It is intended to convert the extracted solid or fer- 
tilizing portions of the sewage into a salable manure, as far as it will 
be profitable to do so, or by mixture with soil to bury the sludge. 
Failing profitable or advantageous use, an alternative process would be 
the burning of the perishable or organic matter. It is pointed out thai 
Canvey Island contains about four thousand acres — surely a sufficient 
area for the practical accomplishment of the scheme, if space is a de- 
sideratum. ‘There are ways and means, however, of adding twelve hun- 
dred acres to the island at a comparatively small outlay. The proxim- 
ity of the island to South Benfleet, where there exists a station on the 
London, Tilbury and South-End Railway, will facilitate the construction 
of a tramway to and across the island for the transmission of produce, 
and materials by land, while the frontage of the island to the river 
will afford access by water. The surface of the island within its banks 
is one general level, with only such hollows and gutters in its configura- 
tion as have been naturally formed by the off-flow of surface-water. 
The height of the land is from eight feet to nine feet above ordnance 
datum, while the surrounding banks have been raised about nine feet 
higher, so that there physicaliy exists within the island, between the sur- 
fave of the land and the top of the inclosing banks, a ready-made basin 
capable of holding, without overflow, about 10,000,000,000 gallons of 
liquids. It is not anticipated, hawever, that this capability will ever be 
utilized. The present quantity of dry-weather sewage daily discharged 
from the metropolis has been taken by the Royal Commissioners to be 
150,000,000 gallons, while the future dry-weather discharge has been 
estimated by certain authorities as likely to reach 200,000,000 gallons. 
There exists, therefore, within the island, space sufficient to hold for 
two months the present dry-weather sewage of London, without over- 
flow and without calling into requisition the absorbent powers of the 
soil upon which the liquid sewage would rest, and which, with well de- 
vised underdrainage, would be very effective for infiltration. An area 
of from seventy to eighty acres within the banks is capable of receiving 
a day’s discharge of sewage without overflow. These are the leading 
features of the scheme. It may be added that the memorialists assume 
a sufficiency of space on the island to receive and clarify the sewage of 
the metropolis for a century to come, after making all allowances for 
the gradual reduction of area. Whatever the intrinsic or relative mer- 
its of the plan, the urgency of providing a solution for this mighty prob- 
lem should at all events insure it a respectful reception and a careful 
assessment of its claims. Something yet remains to be said on the 
financial aspect of the question. Lieutenant-Colonel Jones and Mr. 
Bailey-Denton have already secured more than three-fourths of the 
island. ‘To facilitate the raising of the capital for its purchase without 
resort to speculative means, they propose that the various properties in 
the island shall,as they are purchased, be conveyed at once to the Me- 
tropolitan Board, and that bonds of subsidy for a fixed proportionate 
amount shall then be handed over to trustees. The latter are, it is sug- 
gested, to be jointly selected by the Metropolitan Board of Works and 
the memorialists, with the understanding that such bonds shall be con- 
verted into money to be laid out in the purchase of the land and in the 
payment for permanent works, including the necessary legal and engi- 
neering charges. ‘The whole of the bonds so advanced shall not, it is 
stipulated, exceed three-fourths of the subsidy —i. e., £66,000 a year, 
leaving two-fifths of the subsidy, or £44,000 a year, to meet the current 
working expenses after the completion of the permanent works. — Liv- 
erpool Daily Post. 
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TRADE SURVEYS. 


Ir it were possible to specify in a line or two | 
4 the character of next year’s building operations, it | 
might be said that they will cover three kinds of | 

; work — house building, public building and street | 
i improvements. It is too soon to anticipate fully | 
4 the volume or character of next year’s business. 
Extensive street improvements have already been | 
determined upon in New York, Philadelphia, and | 
Chicago, and ina large number of towns, ot from ten | 

to one hundred thousand inhabitants, house-bnild- 

0 ing has made street improvements a necessity. 
r Municipal authorities are forced by public opinion 
1 j to deal more liberally in the matter of well-paved 
streets. The dealers in street-building material 
have been already consulted in numerous cases, as 
to supplies, prices, deliveries, etc., and they give, 
therefore, a rather encouraging statement as to 
what they expect to do during the coming year. 
The construction of a thousand or two miles of 
" streets will give quite a stimulus to the material 
3 market, and reflect no small degree of activity in 
8 3 a variety of side industries that will be called upon 
1 3 to furnish material of one kind or another for that 
2 q purpose. The municipal authorities are already 
) f preparing to expend money liberally in the erec- 
tion of public buildings. In connection with this 
activity, electric-lighting companies are deeply in- 
terested, and have already been called upon for 
estimates in many cases for plants and appliances 
for the production and use of electric lighting. 
These companies are not, as yet, competing very 
actively with each other, and are, therefore, ex- 
, pecting to realize liberal margins. Several sys- 
tems are before the public, all of which are pretty 

well understood. There is room for improvement 
1 in each of the various systems, but sufficient prog- 
ress has been made to justify the public and its 
) care-takers in municipal bodies in placing contracts 
for use of the improved systems of lighting. The 
manufacturers of hardware, nails, lumber, brick, 
and building material generally, including iron 
and steel, are satisfied with the present outlook, 
‘ though they regret that the upward tendency in 
. prices will likely be arrested before the desired 
t improvement in prices has taken place. The enu- 
. meration of the new buildings already projected is 
. sufficient to satisfy architects and baliders and 
' manufacturers of material that the coming year 
, will bring with it better prices, unless some unfor- 
seen cause should arise to obstruct the improve- 
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' ment asserting itself ina quiet way. The iron and 
2 steel making establishments of the country are 
‘ sold up most of them into midwinter, and with the 
} prosecution of projected railway enterprises, an | 
‘ incentive to greater production in outside indus- 
tries will be greatly stimulated. The disposition is 
manifested everywhere to increase production in a 
‘ moderate way. Raw material is advancing, in ten- 


; dency, at least, if not in price. It remains with the 
manufacturers in all the various industries to pro- 
tect their interests by conservative management. 
Prices can improve ten pervent, and will, if manu- 
facturers do not forget themselves and disregard 

the experience of the past two or three years. 

Building enterprises of great magnitude will be 


undertaken, if nothing more unfavorable takes 
place than has already manifested itself. The 
construction of Eads’s ship-railway is among the 
possibilities of the next few years. The construc- 
tion of four or five thousand miles of long lines 
» of railroad will, no doubt, be undertaken within 
ninety days after the corner in railway affairs has 
‘ been turned. The manufacturers of all kinds of 


wares, machinery, and shop products generally, 
have been more encouraged during the past year 
‘ with reference to the possibilities of an export 
trade than they have been during our entire pre- 
vious history. Our export trade has very intimate 
connection with our building interests. It is im- 
possible to predict what there is in trade with for- 





eign countries, but whatever advantage is to be 
} secured will be worked out with vigor by American | 
enterprise, even without the advantages which | 
nations competing with us possess. Our manufac- | 


turers have taken too munch for granted, with refer- 
ence to the advantages which other nations possess 
over us in seeking for the trade of the world. The 
list of machines and machinery, which is now pre- 
ferred bv foreign users of machinery, would be a 
surprising one if made. It covers one hundred 
articles, from locomotives down to show-cases, 
printing material, lithographic work, paper, hos- 
iery, nd a long list of articles, the export of which 
is not so much as suspected by the general public. 
American enterprise is overcoming obstacles 
which cheap foreign labor is presenting, and is 
now forcing the products of American shops into 
use, against the whole established reputation of 
Old Country houses. Special reference is made to 





this fact, because of its indirect connection with | 331,489. Fire-Escare, — Jennie R, Fuller, Toledo, 


its advantages to the building interest of the | 


United States. We — one-fourth of our ce- 
real products, but if the predictions of some of 
our economists are true, Egypt and Asia will sup- 


ply the requirements of Europe and Great Britian | 


on more favorable terms. But in the domain of 


mechanics and in the domain of manufacturing we 


possess advantages which cannot be offset or over- 


| come by cheap land and cheap labor in the remote 
sections of the world. It is herein that American | 


enterprise has a vast field to fill, and it has en- 


tered upon that field with a vigor which indicates | 


that it will fill its portion of it in a few years, with 
its usual enterprise and success. What has been 


done with American locomotives can be done with | 


American wood -working machinery, hardware, 
tools and appliances of a hundred kinds. The 
agents of manufacturers who have been abroad 
during the past twelve months give rather flatter- 
ing reports of the possibilities that are in store for 
our manufacturers when they learn what is wanted 
and adapt themselves to meeting the requirements 
of people who are less progressive than ourselves, 

Lumber manufacturers, according to very recent 
reports, will endeavor to meet the demand for lum- 
ber with a barely sufficient supply, rather than 
with.an excess. Quiet predictions in trade circles 
have been made that lumber will advance between 
now and May, but the bare possibility of such an 
unfavorable result will bring about a cure in 
advance. A combination may be possible among 
the hemlock interests of Pennsylvania, or among 
the white-pine interests of Chicago, but the courses 
of supply are all abundant, and the necessities of 
manufacturers too restricted to admit of such re- 
striction of supply as will have a marked effect 
upon prices. Hard woods are in active demand in 
nearly all markets. Buyers are not purchasing 
for the future, because of the information in their 
possession that the supply for the coming year will 
be unusually large. Yellow pine has slightly ad- 
vanced on account of the higher freight rates. 


Walnut, cherry and mahogany are only moder- | 
ately abundant. White pine is quiet at the usual | 
low market rate, and all otier kinds are moving | 
along near the minimum quotations. In iron the | 


situation is a little more encouraging. Production 
has been increased about eight thousand tons per 
week, as against the summer output. Finished 
iron, such as bars, sheets and plates, are selling at 
summer prices, Pipe-iron is scarce, because of the 
exceptionally active demand. Steel rails are firm 
and steady at $34 to $35. The production will be 
increased to one million tons. The textile manu- 
facturers, the boot and shoe makers, the tool 
makers, and the manufacturers of boilers and en- 


gines, all intend to accept whatever risks are in- | 


volved in a full production this winter. 


BUILDING PATENTS 


Printed specifications of any patents heremen ‘wie 
ogether with full detail illustrations, may be eb/aine 
ef the Commissioner of Patents, at Washmgteon, 
‘wenty-five cents.) 


331,269. SAFETY-CATCH FOR ELEVATORS.—Henry 


Albert, Crescent City, Cal. 

331.271. BATs-TuB AND WASH-TUB COMBINED. — 
William P. Austin, New York, N. Y. 

331,273. HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR.—Norman C. Bas- 
sett, Chicago, II). 

331,289. TRANSOM-LIFTER, — Arthur English, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

331,312. COMPOSITION FOR FIRE - PROOFING AND 
OTHER PRESERVATIVE PURPOSES. — Abe] Jean Mar 
tin, Paris, France. 

311,341. RATCHET -DRILL. — Axel A. Storm, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

331,345. LINEAR OR OTHER SCALE, — Charles A. 
L. Totten, Garden City, N. Y 





331,370. SASH-FASTENER. — Martin Bourke, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
331,383. MIXED PAINT. Herbert C. Dorr, San 


Francisco, Cal. 

331,391. Brick oR TILE Die. — Jesse L. Friend, 
Perrysburg, Ind. 

331,36. AUTUMATIC SPRINKLER FOR FIRE - Ex- 
TING UISHERS,—Almon M. Granger, Medford, Mass. 

331,895. GLASS TILE AND PROCESS OF MAKING 
rHE SAME.—Jonathan Haley, Ravenna, O. 

331,405. SAFETY-DEVICE FOR ELEVAYTORS. — Wil- 
liam W. Jackson, Chicago, III. 

331,406. SysTEM OF TEMPERATURE REGULATION, 
—Warren S. Johnson, Whitewater, Wis. 

331,409. BoILER - COVERING, Matthew Keenan, 
Armagh Works, Tredegar Koad, North Bow, County 
of Middlesex, Eng. 

331,420. BricK-MACHINE.— Peter B. Mathbiason, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

331,428-429. Fine-Escarre. —Patrick H. Montague, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

331,431. STRAM-GENERATOR. — William H. Page, 
Preston, Conn. 

331,433. ATTACHMENT FOR LEVELLING - INSTRU- 
MENTS AND TRANSITS. — Frank Parson, Katon, New 
Mexico. 

331,455. HeEATING-STOVE.—William C. Smith, War- 
saw, Mo, 

231,466. HANGING-WINDOW. — John R. Whitney, 
Radnor, Pa. 

331,469. MATERIAL FOR THE DECORATION OF THE 
INTERIOR WALLS AND CEILINGS OF BUILDINGS. —- 
Jacob M. Baker, Boston, Mass. 





| Ohio. 
331,500. TILE SECTION BETWEEN WALLS, JoIsTs, 

ETC.—William F. Higgins, San Francisco, Cal. 

331,519, SIDING-Rest. — John McDonald, Central 
City, Neb. 

331,520. COMBINATION-WRENCH.—Winfield S. Me- 
Keuzie, Kemp, Tex. 
| 331,551. OpERA-CHALR.— John M. Sauder, Harris- 
| burgh, Pa, 
| 331,556-558. VALVE FOR WATER-CLOSETS, — Wil- 

lam Scott, Malden, Mass. 

331,579-584. MACHINE FOR MAKING TUBES FROM 
HOLLow INGors. — Stephen P. M. Tasker, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
| 331,592. SASH - BALANCE. — Jacob Weber, New 
York, N. Y. 

331,595. MEANS FOR DETECTING AND CARRYING 
|} ork LEAKAGE FROM GAS-MAINS. — Geo. Westing- 
| house, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


DWELLINGS. — W. F. Weber, architect, has prepared 
plans for W. T. & G. E. Slothower, for 2 three-st’y 
brick and stone buildings, to be erected cor. Mal- 
berry and Greene Sts., on lot 25/ x 60/; cost, $4,800; 
Lewis C. McCusker, builder. 

BUILDING PERMIts.—Since our last report ten per- 
mits have been granted, the more important of 
which are the following: — 

Jos. Scherer, three-st'y brick building, 23” x 130/, 
ws Broadway, between Pratt and Gough Sts, 

W. L. Stork, 15 three-st’y brick builuings, e s Cal- 
vert St., between Biddle and Preston Sts. 

P. M. Evans & Co., 2 two-st’y brick buildings, w s 
Mount St., n of Franklin St. 

Peter Bremer, 18 two-st’y brick buildings, s s 
Ramsay St., between Monroe and Payson Sts. 

Carlos Maris, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, es Ma- 
deira Alley, n of Bank St., and two-st’y brick bulld- 
ing in rear. 


Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Wood.— Downer St., No. 30, 
storage, 16’ x 20’; Margaret Roach, owner; J. C. 
|} Noonan, builder. 
Champney P1., cor. Champney St., dwell., 20’ x 307; 
Ulrich Wilhern, owner and builder, 
Sparhawk St., near Sparhawk Ave., stable, 30’ x 
10’; TI. J. Young, owner; S. A. Davenport, builder. 
Dennis St., No. 6, dwell., 207 x 45; F. R. Perkins, 
owner; C. A, Jefferson, builder. 
Clifton St., No. 71, dwell., 21! x 32/; G. A. Gifford, 
owner and builder. 
| Brooks St.,e Pine St., dwell., 19 6” x 21". J. E. 
Blakemore, owner; W. A. Mitchell, builder. 
Sycamore St., 8 w cor Pine St., dwell., 197 6 x 21’: 
J. F. Blakemore, owner; W. A. Mitchell, builder. 
Adams St., No. 228, green-house, 26’ 6/7 x 82! 6/; 
Jasem Gordon, owner; W. H. Gordon, builder. 
Paris St., No. 242, stable, 15’ x 18’; J. E Lawton, 
owner and builder. 
Washington Pl., w Tremont St., dwell., 23” x 43/; 
F. W. Gordon, owner and builder. 
East Sizrth St., Nos. 443, 445, 447, dwell., 15” 977 x 
29’; James V. Devine, owner and builder. 
Lark St., No, 32, shed, 24’ x 58’; J. R. Symes, own- 
| er. Wm. Glynn, builder. 
Waverly Pl., w Waverly St., dwell., 20’ x 30/; J. 
| KF, Mead, owner and builder. 


Brooklyn. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Jefferson St., 8 8, 430 w Marcy 
Ave., 7 three-st’'y brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, each, 37,000; owner and builder, Harman Phil- 
lips, 289 Jefferson St.; architect, I. D. Reynolds. 

Fulton St., n 8, 160/ e Bedford Ave., 3 four-st’y 
brown-stone stores and tenements, tin roofs; cost, 
each, $8,000; owner, A. C. Brownell, 261 Putnam 
Ave.; architect, A. Hill. 

| Middleton St., n 8, 235 @ Marcy Ave., five-st’y 
brick factory, tin roofs; cost, $18,000; owners, Wm. 
Lang & Co., South Sixth St., cor. First St.; archi- 
tect, H. Vollweiler; builder, J. Rueger. 

We Dougal St.,n 8, 75’ w Hopkinson Ave., 4 two- 
st’y frame (brick-filled) dwells., tin roots; cost, 
each, 32,500; owner, architect and builder, Baldwin 
Pettit, 79 Hull St. 

Clifton Pl., No. 76, 8 8, 275/ e Grand Ave., four-st’y 

|} brick double flat, gravel roof; cost, $10,000; owner, 
architect and builder, J. N. Smith, 257 Greene Ave. 

George St., n 8, 175/e Knickerbocker Ave., 2 three- 
st’y frame (brick-filled) store and tenements, tin 
roofs; cost, each, $4,000; owner, architect and 
builder, Joseph Harte, 169 Boerum St. 

Woodbine St., n 8, 107’ e Broadway, 5 two-st’y 
frame dwells., tin roofs; owner, Thos. J. Allen, 931 
Gates Ave.; builder, T. B. Thomas. 

Greene Ave., 8 8,400'e Bedford Ave., 6 three-st’y 
brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, about 
$6,000; owner, T. H. Brush, 587 Bedford Ave.; archi- 
tect, F. E. Lockwood. 

Woodbine St., e 8; 310% e Broadway, 2 two-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$2,879; owner, Fred. Cazner, 745 Munroe St.; archi- 
tects, Partitt Bros.; builder, not selected. 

Dodworth St., n 8, 120" 10 e Broadway, three-st’y 
frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner and 
builder, Chas. Loeffler; architect, H. Vollweiler. 

Wyckoff St., 8 8, 100 w Nevins St., four-st’y brick 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $9,000; owner and builder, 
John M. O'Neil; architect, R. Dixon. 

Twenty-fourth St., ns, between Fifth and Sixth 
Aves., one-st’y brick engine and boiler-house, tin 
roof; cost, $2,000; owner, Atlantic Ave. R. R. Co.; 
architect, Mr. Cogswill; builders, J. J. Cody and 
0’ Donnell & Feenan. 

Hull St., 88, 225’ w Stone Ave., 4 three-st’y brick 
tenements, gravel roofs; cost, eacb, $4,500; owner, 
W. H. H. Robbins; architect, B. I’. Robbins; build- 
ers, C. V. Robbins and J. Remsen. 

Broadway ,e s, 174's De Kalb Ave., four-st’y brick 
store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $5,500; owner,.C. 
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H. Reynolds, 810 Bushwick Ave.; architect, J. D. 
Hall; builder, S. W. Post. 

Calyer St., No. 80,8 8, 175’ w Franklin St., three- 
st’y frame (brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$1,200; owner, Geo. H. Christoffer, 439 First St.; 
architect, F. Weber. 

Evergreen Ave., w 8, 25/ n Ralph St., 2 three-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) tenements, gravel roofs; cost, 
$9,600; owner, John Menehan, Kalph St., near 
Evergreen Ave.; architect, F. Weber; builder not 
selected. 


Patchen Ave.,s e cor. Bainbridge St., 3 th-ree-st’y 


frame (brick-filled) tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 
$4,500; owner, architect and builder, H. Grassman, 
364 Vernon Ave. 

Prospect Pl.,n 8, 100’ e New York Ave., two-st’y 
brick and slate stable, tin and slate roof; cost, $2,- 
500; owner, A. M. Davis, 798 St. Marks Ave.; archi- 
tect, A. Hill ; builder, D. H. Fowler. 

St. James Pl.,n w cor. Lafayette Ave., Ohio stone 
church, slate roof; cost, $85,000; owner, Emanuel 
Baptist Church; architect, J. H. Kimball; masons, 
Mahoney & Watson; contractor, not selected. 

Third Ave., 8 @ cor. Forty-second St., three-st’y 
frame store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $6,100; 
owner, Patrick MclInerny; architect, G. Damen; 
builders, Spence Bros. 

Lynch St., 8 8, 180’ w Marcy Ave., 14 three-st’y 
frame tenements, tin roofs, (brick-filled); cust, each, 
$4,500: owner, Mary Mulvihill, 115 Lynch St.; archi- 
tect, J. Platte; builder, N. Mulvihill. 

Middleton St., n 8, 80’! w Marcy Ave., 18 three-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) store and tenements, tin roofs; 
cost, each, $4,500; owner and builder, Jacob Bos- 
sert, Hayward St., near Harrison Ave.; architect, 
J. Platte. 


| 
Withers St., No. 147, n 8, 150’ e Ewen St., three- 


st’y frame (brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$4,300, owner and architect, Patrick Clark, 149 
Withers St.; builders, J. Rueger and B. Guenshe. 

Seventh Ave., 8 e cor. Sixteenth St., 6 three-st’y 
brick stores and dwells., tin roofs; cost, total, $31,- 
000; owner, Ralphina Kirkman, 415} Eighteenth St.; 
architect and builder, Ralph Kirkman. 

ALTERATIONS, — Suydam St., n s, 137 w Bushwick 
Ave., two-st’y extension, felt and shingle roof; cost, 
$4,000; owner, Mrs. J. }). Froelich, Bushwick Ave., 
nw cor. Suydam St.; architect, F. J. Berlenbach, 
Jr.; builder, not selected. 

Twenty-fourth St., between Fifth and Sixth Aves., 
insert girders and columns, interior alterations, etc. ; 
cost, $3,000; uwner, Atlantic Ave. R. R. Co.; archi- 
tect, M.C. Coggswell; mason, not selected; contrac- 
tor, M. C. Coggswell, 

Heyward St., 8 8, 60! e Wythe Ave., three-st’y 
brick extension, gravel roof; cost, $4,200; owner, 
Kiernan Egan, 5852 Clermont Ave.; architect, 1. D. 
Reynolds. 


Chicago. 


BvILDING PERMITS. — Mrs. M. B. Neff, three-st’y 
flats, 1058 and 1060 Washington Boulevard; cost, 
$48,000; architect, Van Osdel. 

H. H. Brown, three-at’y store and dwell., Polk St. 
and Ogden Ave.; cost, $15,000. 

A. } Puller, three-st’y store and flats, 520-522 
Van %Suren St.; cost, $12,000; architect, J. B. Ship- 
man 

Cc. E. Brown, three-st’y store and flats, 1091 and 
1093 West Harrison St.: cost, $12,000; architects, 
Thomes & Rodgers. 

J. Wolford, two-st’y dwell., 552 North State St.; 
cost. $4,500. 

A. Doughty, two-st’y stable, 404 Webster Ave.; 
cost, $6,000. 

P. 8S. Kirkwood, 5 three-st’y stores and flats, 315 
-323 Madison St.; cost, $20,000; architect, H. G. 
Miner. 

F. Larned, 2 three-st’y dwells., 2712-2714 Michigan 
Ave.; cost, 320,000. 

H. Lindemann, two-st’y flats, 251 West Division 
St,; cost, $2,500. 

Mrs. M. Schtltz, three-st’y flats, 184 South Peoria 
St.; cost, $4,000. 

W. Cass, 5 three-st’y stores and flats, 167-173 Har- 
rison St.; cost, $16,000; architect, W. A. Furber. 

City of Chicago, two st’y police-station, 187 Canal- 
port Ave.; cost, $10,000. 

W. P. Hock, 2 three-st’y stores and dwells., 78 and 
80 North Halsted St.; cost, $15,000; architect, J. 
Otto, 

L. L. Coburn, 2 three-st’y stores and flats, 275-277 
Van Buren St.; cost, $8,000; architect, H. L. Hal- 
berg. 

W.S. Walker, 4 two-st’y dwells., 3612-3622 Ellis 

Ave.; cost, $20,000; architects, Patten & Fisher. 

D. B. Shipman, two-st’y addition, rear 1510 State 

St.; cost, 36,000, 

F. B. Clark, 3 two-st’y flats, 948-952 Taylor St.; 
cost, $10,000. 
J. L. Campbell, three-st’y flats, 996 West Polk 

St.; cost, $7,000; architect, H. B. Seeley. 


J. L. Campbell, 2 two-st’y dwells., 730-741 Warren 


Ave.; cost, $10,000; C. A. Weany, architect. 

R. Tobin, three-st’y store and dwell., 181 Blue 
Island Ave.; cost, $6,000; architect, W. H. Drake. 

J. Zarnbsky, three-st’y store and dwell., 705 
Throop St.; cost, $8,000; J. Wetner, architect. 

A. Breicher, 2 three-st’y stores and dwells., 596 
and 598 Blue Island Ave ; cost, $15,000; architect, A. 
Loula. 

J. M. Thacher, 7 two-st’y dwells., 3700-3712 Ellis 
Ave.; cost, $25,000; architect, L. G. Halberg. 

EK. Lehman, four-st’y store and dwell., 558 West 
Harrison St.; cost, $6,000. 

E. Lehman, three-st’y store and dwell., 205 and 
and 207 Loomis St.; cost, $4,000. 

Chicago & Eastern I)linois Railroad Co., freight- 
house, Dearborn St.; cost, $10,000. 

J. M. Dooley, two-st’y flats, 349 West Huron St.; 
cost, $3,000; architect and builder, J. M. Dooley. 

J. J. Curran, three-st’y store and flats, 350-354 
Blue Island Ave.; cost, $25,000; architects, Ed- 
brooke & Burnham. 

Mrs. H. G. Stockton, three-st’y dwell., 333 Rush 
St.; cost, $7,000; architects, Treat & Foltz. 

P. Sholze, three-st’y store and dwell., 418 Ogden 
Ave.; cost, $6,000; architect, Hildenger. 


] 
O. D. Wetherell, two-st’y barn, Calumet Ave.; 
cost, $3,000; architects, Burnbam & Koot. 

Mrs. J. Lindgren, 3 three-st’y stores and flats, 173- 
177 East Chicago Ave.; cost, $25,000; architect, H. 
Harrison. 

T. Oston, 2 two-st’y dwells., 3157 and 3159 South 
Park Ave.; cost, $10,000; architect, W. A. Furber. 

G. F. Harding, 11 two-st’y dwells., 3301-3321 Ver- 
non Ave.; cost, $45,000; architects, Wheelock & 


Clay. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
BUILDING PERMITS. —Two-st’y brick store, Main St.; 
} owner, Isaac Kempner; pot Preewy J. B. Bartlett; 
cost, $7,000. 

Remodeling Hyde’s Opera-House, Markham St.; 
owner, Dr. C. Watkins; architect, J. B. Bartlett; 
cost, $12,000. 

Two-st’y brick store, Markham St.; owners, Hor- 
nibrook & Townsend; architect, J. W. Lavender; 
cost, $6,000, 

Iron-clad cotton warehouse, Scott St.; owners, 
Hall & Matthews; cost, $3,000. 

Brick cotton warehouse, Scott St.; owners, J. 
B. Miller & Co.; architects, Pettefer Bros.; cost, $3,- 
000. 

Remodelling office and reading rooms Capitol Ho- 
tel, Markham St.; owner, Dr. C. Watkins; archi- 
tect, J. Harding; cost, $4,000. 

County jail, Water St.; owners, Pulaski County; 
architect, J. B. Bartlett; cost, $16,990. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
BUILDING PERMITS.—C. Duchow is building an $8,500 
brick house on Milwaukee St., for J. H, Frank. 

M. Thielan is putting up a $2,200 frame house, 
on Farwell Ave., for Peter Ehr. 

J. Markey is building a row of brick tenements on 
Eighth St., ata cost of $4,000. 

C, Gilhaar is building a $5,000 frame house on 
Nineteenth St., for Jos. Leedom. 

C. Gilhaar is also building a frame house on Eigh- 
teenth St., for]. P. Ticknor, at a cost of $5,000. 

Also a double frame dwell., on the cor. of Thirty- 
fourth and Wells Sts., for E. A. Austin, at a cost 
of $3,000. 

Paul Vogt & Co. are erecting a sash and door fac- 
tory on Island Ave., at a cost of $6,000. 


| 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—J. W. Day & Co., two-st’y wood 
saw mill, n e cor. Stevens St. and Twenty-fourth 
Ave.. n; cost, $15,000. 

J. W. Day & Co., one-st’y brick engine-house, n e 
cor. Stevens St. and Twenty-fourth Ave., n; cost, 
$3,000. 

Mary A. McLaughlin, 2 two-st’y wood dwells., es 
| Stevens Ave., bet. East Thirty-first and East Thirty- 
Second Sts, 8; cost, $7,000. 

Chas. T. Harris, two-st’y brick veneer dwell., ws 
Grand St., bet. East Twenty-second and East Twen- 
ty-third Sts.,s; cost, $3,000. 

New York, 


CoTraGEs.—A number of cottages are to be built near 
St. Mary’s Park, for Mr. C. P. Huntington, from 
plans of Mr. Jas. Stroud, and a number are also ex- 
pected to be built at South Yonkers, on property of 
Jas. Gordon Bennett and others, from plans of 
Messrs. Berg & Clark. 

SrTrorE.—On the n ecor. of Third Ave, and Eighteenth 
St., a store-building, of brick, stone and terra-cotta, 
74’ x 80”, is to be erected for Messrs. Eimer & 
Amend, from plans of Messrs. De Lemos & Cordes 

TENEMENTS. —On the n e cor. of Second Ave. and 
One Hundred and Second St., & five-st’y brick and 
stone tenements and stores, 25’ x 75’ each, are to be 
built at a cost of $136,000, for E. C. M. Rand, from 
plans of Mr. Wm. Baker. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Sixfy-second St., a 8, 200% w 
Tenth Ave., & five-st’'y brick tenements, flat tin 
roofs; cost, $120,000; owner, Fred T. Camp, 60 Lib- 
erty St. 

Evwhth Ave., n weor. One Hundred and Sixteenth 
. tive-st’y brick store and dwell., flat tin roof: 
cost, $18,0%; owner, Hiram Moore, 56 East One 
Hundred and Tenth St.; areh tect, J. H. Valentine, 
108 East One Hundred and Iwenty-fifth St. 

West Forty-third St., Nos. 323 and 325, 2 five-st'y 
brick tenements, brick and brown-stone fronts, flat 
tin roofs, cost, $40,000; owner, Wm. Rankin, 563 
West Fifty-first St.; architect, George Keister, 347 
West Forty-third St. 

Second Ave., es, Eighty+ighth to Eighty-ninth 
St., 8 five-st’y brick tenements, flat tin roofs; cost, 
$120,000; owner, Frederick Schuck, n w cor. Ave. A 
and Eigbty-fifth St.; architect, John Brandt, 1491 
Third Ave. 

One Hundred and Sixth St.,* 8, 100! w Third Ave.. 
tive-st’y brick tenements, flat tin roof; cost, $21,000; 
owner, Whitfield Terreberry, 243 Broadway; archi- 
tect, John C. Burne, Third Ave. and Eighty-sixth 
St. 

East Eighty-seventh St., No. 174, two-st'y brick 
workshop, flat tin roof; cost, $3,500; owner, Francis 
E. Becker, 115 Kast Eighty-seventh St.; architect, 
Wm. Stauffer, 341 East EKighty-seventh St. 

One Hundred and Twenty-first St,, s 8, 115! e 
Fourth Ave., 2 five-st’'y brick tenements, flat tin 
roofs; cost, $40,000; owner, Christiana R. Kehoe, 57 
East One Hundred and Twenty-first St.: architect, 
Alfred Kehoe, 57 East One Hundred and Twenty- 
first St. | 








enth Ave., three-st’y wooden dwell., peak tin roof, 
cost, $3,000; owner; John Devlin, One Hundred and 
Sixty-fifth St.,e of Tenth Ave.: builder, Jeremiah 
Sullivan, One Hundred and Fifty-ninth St. and 
Tenth Ave. 

Eighth Ave., ws, 20/11" n One Hundred and Six- 
teenth St., 4 five-st’y brick tenements, flat tin roofs; 





| 
| 
| 
One Hundred and Sixty-ninth St., n 8, 175% e Eley- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


cost, $64,000; owner, Hiram Moore, 56 East One 
Hundred and Tenth St.; architect, J. H. Valentine | 
108 East One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St. 
Seventh Ave., ws, 50's from Seventh Ave., three- 
st’y brick dwell., flat tin roof; cost, $13,000; owner. | 
P. J. O’Brien, One Hundred and Forty-third St., be- 
tween Seventh and Eighth Ave.; architect, W. P. 
Anderson, 102 South Fitth Ave, 








First Ave., w8, ne cor. Ninety-seventh St., 4 five- 
st’y brick tenements, flat tin roofs; cost, $52,000; 
owner, F. A. Clark, 236 East Ninety-seventh St.; 
architect, John Brandt, 1491 Third Ave. 

Ninety-seventh St., 8 8, 80! w First Ave., 2 five-st’y 
brick tenements, flat tin roofs; cost, $34,000; owner, 
F, A. Clark, 236 Kast Ninety-seventh St.; architect, 
John Brandt, 1491 Third Ave, 

Clifton St., 8 8, 25 w Ave. C, two-st’y frame 
dwell., flat tin roof; cost, $3,800; owner, John Rie. 

lemann, Clifton St. and Ave. C; architect, Adolph 

*feiffer, 891 North Third Ave. 

Four-st’y brick engine and cooler room, flat tin 
roof; cost, $18,000; owners, Beaclestone & Woerz, 
West Tenth St., near Washington St.; architects, A. 
Pfund & Son, 232 West Thirty-sixth St. 

West Fifty-seventh St., No. 420, two-and-a-half-st’y 
brick mission-house, peak and flat slate and tin 
roof; cost, $14,000; owner, Samuel Inslee, 169 West 
Forty-seventh St.; architect, Samuel Warner, 132 
Broadway. 

One Hundred and Sixteenth St., n 8, 90’ w Eighth 
Ave., 3 five-st’y brick tenements, flat tin roofs; cost 
$48,000; owner, Hiram Moore, 56 East One Hundred 
and Tenth St.; architect, J. H. Valentine, 108 East 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St. 

Thirty-fourth St., 8s, 105 w Tenth Ave., five-st’y 
brick tenement, flat tin and plastic slate roof; cost, 
$16,000; owner, John Livingston, 130 East Seventy- 
first St.; architect, Fred. T. Camp, 60 Liberty St. 


ALTERATIONS.— East Fifty-jifth St., Nos. 415 and 417, 


three-st’y brewery-building, flat roof, internal alter- 
ations, etc.; cost, $3,000; owner, Peter Doelger, 405 
East Fifty-fifth St.; architect, Chas. Stoll, 134 Broad- 
way. 

Fifth Ave., cor. Nineteenth St., four-st’y brick 
building, to be altered to art-gallery; cost, $9,000; 
lessees, C. R. Yandeil & Co.. 50 West Nineteenth 
St.; architects, McKim, Mead & White, 57 Broad- 
way. 
Greenwich St., No. 334, and Washington St., No. 
321, five-st’y brick storage and business building, in- 
ternal alterations, ete ; cost, $15,000; owner, Sarah 
Taylor, 436 West Twenty-third St.; architects, Bab- 
cock & McAvoy, 64 College P|. 

Messrs. J.C. Cady & Co. are the architects select- 
ed for the building Nos. 34.and 36 Wall St. 


Philadelphia. 


BUILDING PERMITS, — Chestnut St., w of Thirty- 
y 


eighth St., 10 two-st’y dwells., 15’ x 44/; Jno. G. Ruff, 
contractor, 

Woodstock St., 8 of Dickinson St., 13 two-st’y 
dwells., 14’ x 28’; L. Simpson, owner. 

Cope St., 8 of Chestnut St., 2 two st’y dwells., 16’ 
6" x 2°/; Jno. Develin, owner. 

Oxford St., No. 2611, two-st’y dwell., 14’ x 40/; Jno. 
Spoeri, owner. 

Wister St., Germantown, three-st’y back building, 
16’ x 42’; J. D. Caldwell, owner. 

Clearfiel/ St., w of Twentieth St., three - st’y 
dwell., 15/ x 37’; Chas. Savage, contractor. 

Twentieth St., cor, Columbia Ave , alteration, 20/ x 
307; Thos. Mectarthy, contractor, 

Oxford St,, near Twenty-first St., one-st’y shop, 
18’ x 30’; Griffin & Lawrence, owners. 

Hancock St.,n of Huntingdon St., two-st’y stable, 
90" x 2007; Samuel Hart, contractor. 

Frankford Koad, No. 1123, three-st’'y dwell,, 18’ x 
D4’; Jacob Baxter, owner. 

Hancock St., cor. Herman St., three-st’y addition, 
16’ x 56’; O. P. Fisher. 

Gowen Ave., @ of Sprague St., two-st’y dwell., 34’ 
x 44’; Jno. Hartman, owner. 

Moore St., e of Otsego St., three-st’y factory, 75’ x 
100"; A. M. Green & Co., contractors. 

Fifth St., near Venango St., 2 two-st’y stores, 15’ x 
42’; J. Vanderslick, owner. 

irch St.,s e cor. Twenty-third St., one-st’y black- 
smith shop, 20/ x 3"; R. W. Strode, contractor, 

S-cond St., 8 of Butler St., one-st’y boiler-shop, 10/ 
x 50’; Finwechler & Co., contractors, 

South Therteenth St., No. 1216, one-st’y store, 19 x 
35’; R. D. Clark, contractor 

Reed St., No. 308, in rear, two-st’y stable, 35% x 85’; 
J. W. Kuhn, contractor. 

Boyer St., near Gower Ave., three-st’y dwell., 31/ 
6” x 37/ 6”; W. Flanagan, cont actor. 

Broad St., cor, Susquehanna Ave., two-st’y fac- 
tory, 24/7 x 30’; Jos. Warrington, owner. 

Tyson St, sof Lehigh Ave., 9 two-st'y dwells., 13/ 
x 2x; Jno, Loughrin, owner. 

Third St.. n of Lehigh Ave., two-st’y office, 22’ x 
44; Jos. Parker, contractor. 

Fifteenth St., near Tioga, two-st’y dwell., 17/ x 48’; 
B. Devine, contractor. 

Ninetieth S/., cor, First Ave., three-st’y dwell., 
25 x 42’; Geo. F. Herr, contractor. 

St. Louis. 

BUILDING PERMITS,—Eight permits have been issued 
since our last report, three of which are for unim 
portant frame houses. Of the rest those worth 
2,500 and over are as follows: — 

J.S. McClellan, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,500; 
L. Cass Miller, architect; J. B. Asper, contractor. 

John T. Scheneder, two-st’y brick tenements; 
cost, $4,900: Ed. C, Henner, architect and contractor. 

Mrs. L. M. Riley, two-st’y brick store and dwell.; 
cost, $2,700; architect, F. G. Polk; contractor, Jus. 
Wesling. 

General Notes. 

ANDOVER, MASS.—Arrangements for the erection of 
the new church for the Episcopal parish, Rev. Lev- 
erett Bradley, rector, have been completed. The 
ebureh itself will be built and furnished complete 
by Mr. John Byers, at an estimated cost of 335,000, 
ihe architects of the church are Messrs. Hartwell 
& Richardson of Boston, and the whole work will be 
executed under the supervision of the donor's 
brother, Mr. Joseph Byers of Newtonville. 

Batu, L. 1.—The Hamilton Club, of Brooklyn, have 
purchased a tract of land at Bath, L. I., 390’ on the 
bay and 300/ deep, of Carl Racknagel, for $55,000. A 
new club-house will be built upon the grounds. 


CAPE May, N. J. — The members of the Grand Army 


of the Republic are to erect 4 monument costing 
$14,000, to the memory of the soldiers from that 
county who were killed in the Civil War. 
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The American Architect and Building News 
For 1886. 


A PRELIMINARY PROSPECTUS. 





WE believe that preparations have been made which assure to subscribers to the American Architect for 1886 a peculiarly 
well-balanced and readable journal. 

It is not possible to cover during a single year all the branches of art, science, and literature which interest the profession ; 
we have, therefore, selected for treatment during the coming year the following topics : — 

“The Processes of Mural Painting,” an illustrated series of papers by Frederic Crowninshield, artist, 


will appeal to those interested in the arts of interior decoration. 





“Safe Building,” a series of papers by Louis De Coppet Berg, architect, being the work of a practising 





architect and not that of a mere book-maker or theorist, will be unquestionably acceptable to the younger men, at least. 
Mr. Berg, aiming to make his work of the greatest value to the largest number, will confine himself in his mathemat- 
ical demonstrations to the use of arithmetic, algebra and plane geometry. In short, these papers may be expected to 
be in the highest sense practical. 


“Architect, Builder and Client before the Law,” by T. M. Clark, architect, which will not 


begin to appear before the last half of the year, will, we believe, form that compendium of laws affecting the practice 





of the architect in this country and that digest of leading cases under these laws, the present want of which is so 

serious a hindrance to an architect’s understanding his own position as regards his clients and his contractors. 
“Ancient and Modern Light-Houses,” a series of illustrated papers, by Major D. P. Heap, Secretary 

of the Light-House Board, besides their value from an historical point of view, will have a very real interest to a 





profession which has so often to deal with delicate and unusual conditions affecting the stability of foundations and 
the construction of lofty towers. There is so much of romance attaching to all that relates to storm and shipwreck, that 
we believe even lay-readers will find enough of anecdotic interest in these papers to hold their attention. 


“The Water Supply of Buildings,” a series of illustrated papers, by John Pickering Putnam, architect, 
will serve to indicate that the interests of sanitation will not be neglected. 





“Strolls about Mexico,” by Sylvester Baxter, will for some time longer do much to enlighten us as to the 
architecture and style of life to be found in our sister republic, ‘These papers will, as in the past, be illustrated. 





“Notes of Travel,” illustrated and unillustrated, by C. H. Blackall, architect, and other tourists, professional 
and unprofessional, will keep our readers fairly posted as to what may be seen and heard away from home. 





“The Legendary Art of the Zunis,” is only mentioned as the subject of a possible series of papers, whose 
appearance will depend on the health of Mr. Frank E. Cushing, the well-known ethnologist, who has expressed a desire 





to prepare some account of the art of his interesting co-religionists. 


’ 


“Early Settler Memorials,” a very fully illustrated series of papers, by Truman H. Bartlett, sculptor, will 


discuss the work of some of the most noted American as compared with that of European sculptors, 





We feel that subscribers may rest assured that within the ribs of the skeleton we here dangle before their eyes wil] 
be found many other things of professional interest and value. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Where so much depends on the interest that the best designers take in making contributiens, it is difficult to make any 
very definite promises. Perhaps the best thing to say is that we are very far from feeling that our illustrations in the past 
cannot be improved upon by those of the future, and that so far as diligence and endeavor on our own part or on the part 





of our draughtsmen go, no effort will be spared to increase the quality of the illustrations which to many are the 
most important part of the journal. , 


We can, however, promise to subscribers to the 
GELATINE EDITION 


that they will receive — without extra cost —twice the number of gelatine plates than were promised them last year; 
and we may be allowed, perhaps, to suggest a measure of the value of our promises by pointing to the fact that subscribers 
to this edition have received more gelatine plates this year than they were originally promised. 


BUILDING NEWS. 


Out of regard for the interests of a large number of subscribers there will be published during 1886, a mid-week 
supplement, devoted to the dissemination of information concerning new: building enterprises. This supplement, small at 
first, as it makes its appearance in the slack season, will be enlarged as the advance of the building season may require. 
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WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN, — Only a strictly first-class man 
need apply. Write atonce, stating qualifications 
and wages expected. Steady employment to the right 
man, Haskell & Wood, architects, Topeka, Kans. 521 





WANTED. 

Type )N. — An experienced designer desires a 

responsible position wit) ai architect or artistic 
manufacturing company. Well up in details and speci- 
fications; also experienced in superintending; compe 
tent to design structural and decorative iron-work. 
Address, stating approximate salary, ‘‘ Architect,” 
P. O. Box 442, Washington, D. C. 522 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
General Notes. (Continued.) 

CLEVELAND, O. — The civil engineer’s conference, 
which has been in session for several days, closed 
after the adoption of resolutions recommending 
that Congress establish a Bureau of Public Works, 
the basis of the organization of this Bureau to be 
made the subject of study and report by a Board 
appointed by the President of the United States. 

COLUMBIA, D. T.—A contract has been let for a Cath 
olic church here. 

Diana, D. T.— A Catholic church, with a seating ca- 
pacity for two hundred, is being built here. 

East SAGINAW, Micu.— The Trustees of the Hoyt 
Library extend invitations to architects to furnish 


one for a building to cost not more than $50,000. ! 


Vork is expected to be begun in the spring, and 
pushed rapidly forward. 

Eau CLAIRE, Wis. — The Norwegian Methodist Soci- 
ety is building a church, 40’ x 60’. 

ELLENDALE, Minn.—The Presbyterian Church of 
this = is being rebuilt and is now nearly en- 
closed. It will be a much more imposing structure 
than the building before erected by that denomina- 
tion. 

FAIRFIELD, Me.—It is rumored that a large paper mil] 
is soon to be built in connection with the Somerville 
Fibre Company’s mills. 

Far Rockaway, N.J.—A site has been purchased 
on Catharine St., on which will be erected a sum- 
mer theatre. A stock company has been organized 
with a capital of $40,000. 

FERGUS FALLS, MINN. —A county jailis to be built 
here next year. 

FRONTENAC, MINN. — The old Bullard Mill property 
has been purchased by Messrs. Mallon & Gaylord, of 
am who will build a new mill at an early 
day. 

GRACEVILLE, MINN. — Parties will build a large ma- 
chine and blow shop here, if exempted from taxa- 
tion for five years. 

Groton, D. T.—The Farmer’s Bank is contemplating 
the erection of a large brick building next spring. 
HARLEM, N. Y.— The Mount Morris Baptist Church 
in Fifth Ave., bet. One Hundred and Twenty-sixth 
and One Hundred and Twenty-seventh Sts., have 
succeeded in raising $30,400. It is intended to build 
the new church on the lots which are now occupied 





by the old building. It was decided that no sub- 
scription should be binding until $30,000 had been 
subscribed. No contract will be made for the work 
until $40,000 are raised, and at least $20,000 paid in- 
to the treasury. It is hoped to begin the work early 
in the spring. The new church will be one of the 
largest in the upper part of New York. 

HELENA, Wis.—A marble quarry has been discovered 
on the Wisconsin River, near this town. 

Houiy Beacu, N. J.—A new Methodist church is to 
be built to take the place of the one destroyed by 
an incendiary some months ago. 

JEFFERSON, ILL.—The trustees of Jefferson, IL, have 
decided to erect a new jail. 


| KANKAKEE, ILL.—The G. A. K. will probably erect a 


$6,000 soldiers’ monument similar to the one at Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 

KINGSTON, N. Y.— Superintendent of the Poor, Silas 
Salton, has been before the Board of Supervisors, 
now in session here, with a long petition setting forth 
the urgent need of anew poor-house, In accordance 
with the petition a committee of four members of 
the Board has been appointed to ascertain and report 
a plan for a new poor-house and asylum combined. 

LisBoN FALLS, ME. — A large pulp-mill will be built 
next season; 75,000 to $100,000 will be invested. 
Gentlemen at Lisbon Falls, Topsham and places out 
of the State are financially interested. 

Lynn, MaAss.—The Lynn Knights of Labor are consid- 
ering the matter of a new building, and ways and 
means of securing funds for the same. A fair is 
proposed in aid of the project. 

Bids and Contracts. 

HARRISBURG, Pa. — The Board of Public Buildings 
and Grounds has awarded the contract for frescoing 
the rotunda from the floor to the dome and the cor- 
ridors on both the first and second floors. The bid- 
ders were F. A. Nichols of Philadelphiaand F, Illip- 
po Castaginni of Washington. Nichols was award- 
ed the contract, bis bid being $6,250. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. — The Louisville Water Company 
will builda new pumping-station. Jacob Bickle has 
the coutract for building the embankment for $15,- 
500, 

OMAHA, NEB. — The contract for the new addition to 
the Union Pacitic headquarters has been let to J. 
F, Coots, the builder of the new Douglas County 
Court-House, 





PROPOSALS. 


W ATER-PIPE. 
{At Abington, Mass.]} 
OFFICE OF WATER COMMISSIONERS, } 
ABINGTON, December 9, 1885. § 
Sealed proposals for laying about 22 miles water- 
pipes for the towns of Abington and Rockland will be 
received at this office until 2 o’clock, P.M., on the 
15th day of January, 1886. 
The right will be reserved to reject any and all bids. 
Blank proposals, specifications, and information as 
to the conditions of contract will be furnished on ap- 
plication to this office. GEO, A. BEAL, 
523 Secretary. 


 ieeiaiaies 


{At Louisville, Ky.) 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 10, 1885. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office un- 
til 2r. M., on the 2d day of January, 1886, for 
furnishing and putting in place complete the base- 
ment columns and first-floor beams etc., for the court- 
house, post-office, ete., building, at Louisville, Ky., 
in accordance with drawings and specifications, copies 
of which, and any additional information may be had 
on application at this office, or the office of the super- 
intendent. 

_ Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$200. 
521 M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 
‘joeeeeee 

[At Fort Wayne, Ind | 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 11, 1885, j 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office un- 
til 2 ».M.,on the 31st day of December, 1885, for 
furnishing and fixing in place complete the iron-roof, 
attic floor beams, etec., required for the court-house, 
post-office, etc., building, at Fort Wayne, Ind., in ac- 
cordance with drawings and specifications, copies of 
which and any additional information may be obtained 
had on application at this office, or the office of the su- 
perintendent. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$300. M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 
§21 





NASHUA LOCK CoO., | 


NASHUA, N. H. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Builders’ 


Hardware, 


FINE CASTINGS 


a= If ax 


Bronze, Brass, & Iron. 


Full Line of Samples and 
Goods may be found at 


Boston, and 148 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 








Sidewalk 


— AND — 


JVAULT 
LIGHTS. 


Sole Manufac- 
turers of the 







LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO., 
125 & 127 Indiana 8t., (near Wells), 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


9 

W. JOHNS 
ASBESTOS: 
Roofing, Building Felt, 

Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, 
Fire Proof Paints, Cements. Etc. 
Samples and Descriptive Price Lists Free. 

H. W. JOHNS M’F'G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
175 Randolph St., Chicago; 170 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, 


Architectural Periodicals, 


Prices for 1886. 





Ross Patent 
Light. 








The London Architect, peryear, . . «+ $5.25 
British Architect, ies . . 5.25 
Building News, - ° 5.75 


A. H. ROFFE & CoO., 
11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








PROPOSALS. 


RONWORK. 
I [At Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 5, 1885. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 P.M., on the 21st day of December, 1885, for fur- 
nishing and putting in place the iron columns, girders, 
beams, etc., required for the first floor of the post-office, 
etc., building at Brooklyn, N. Y., in accordance with 
drawings and specification, copies of which and any 
additional information may be had on application at 
this office, or the office of the superintendent. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 





$200. M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 
521 
ee 
{At Charleston, 8. C.] 


CHARLESTON, S. C., November 28, 1885. 


Bids will be received until 12 M., January 15, 
1886, for furnishing and setting all the granitework 
necessary for the Calhoun Monument, at Charleston, 
S. C., and for setting five bronze statues, all in accor- 
dance with plans and specifications for same, which 
will be furnished to intending bidders, upon applica- 
tion to the undersigned. 

The right to reject any or all bids is reserved. 

The successful bidder will be required to give bond 
for the faithful performance of the work. 

LOUIS DrSAUSSURE, 
C. IRVINE WALKER, Committee. 
521 SAML. B. PICKENS, 





\IMBER. 
{On the Great Kanawha River, W. Va.) 
U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, CHARLESTON, 
Kaxawua County, W. VA., November 14, 1885. 


j Separate proposals for furnishing about 87,000 feet 
B. M., of first-class white oak, and 6,000 B. M., of 
white pine, at Lock and Dam, No. 6, Great Kanawha 
River, W. Va., for lock-gates and for wickets of mov- 
able dam, will be received at the U.S. Engineer Office, 
Charleston, Kanawha County, W. Va., antil noon of 
December 22, 1885, and opened immediately there- 
after. 

Blank forms, specifications and all necessary infor- 
mation can be had by application to Mr. A. M. Scott, 
Assistant Engineer, at the Charleston office. 

WM. P. CRAIGHILL, 


521 Lieut.-Col. Engineers, U. S. A. 





[At Omaha, Neb.] 


BoARD OF PUBLIC WoRKS, 
OMAHA, NEB., October 29, 1885. 


The Board of Public Works of the City of Omaha, 
Neb., invite proposals until 2 o’clock, P. M., Jan- 
uary 9, 1886, for the construction of a viaduct on 
Eleventh Street, over the tracks of the Union Pacific 
and Burlington & Missouri Kiver Railroads. 

Proposals must be based upon the specifications and 
outline plans on file in the office of the Board of Pub- 
lie Works, copies of which will be furnished upon 
application. 

Bids are to be accompanied with detail drawings 
and strain sheets, and shall specify the cost of super- 
structure for a 20-foot roadway and a 30-foot roadway, 
and shall separate the superstructure from the foun- 
dation work. 

Each bidder shall deposit with bis proposal a certi- 
fied check, ps~able to the undersigned, in the sum of 
one thousand uollars, to be forfeited to the City of 
Omaha in case he shall fail to execute a contract and 


ee. 


bond satisfactory to the Board within twenty days 
after the notification of the award, should his pro- 
posal be accepted. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids. The Board of Public Works, 

521 J. E. HOUSE, Chairman. 
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Boynton Furnace Co., 


94 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers of 


BOYNTON’S CELEBRATED FURNACES, 


Ranges, Baltimore Heaters, etc. 


With 1883-4-5 Improvements. 


= . all « . ” 
N. A. Boynton, President. ) _ Inventors of all * Boynton 
Furnaces, which have been on 


C. B. Boynton, Sec. & Treas.) the market for over 33 years, 





40 Years in this line of Business. 


(Boynton’s New Gas-Tight Furnace.) Over 50,000 ‘‘ Boynton”’ Furnaces now in use. 





(Boynton’s Duplex Roasting and Broiling Range.) 





NATURAL WOOD FINISHING. 


Good taste and artistic appreciation demand the preservation of 
Nature’s colors in finishing the interior wood-work of your house, 


therefore, use only 


BERRY BROTHERS’ 
MD) OLD FINISH, 


which preserves, heightens, and brings out the natural color of all woods. For the interior 

wood-work of public buildings and private houses this article has never been equalled, always 

maintaining its standard character amid the many so-called imitations its success has brought 

upon the market. See that every package bears our brand or label. Samples finished wood 
furnished on application. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Varnish Manufactur’s, Detroit. 
For outside doors use Berry Brothers’ “ ELASTIC OUTSIDE FINISH.” 





THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE ir —pringas STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


{Established 1843.] 





HAY RACKS, —— ETC., ETC. 


te Send for Prices and Catalognes. 
SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, 
111 Chambers St., New York. 





Frank O. Worthley’s Broad-Gauge Iron Stalls, 


Improved Mangers, Gutters, Screens, Clock 
Feeders, Stable Trimmings and Novelties 
are the result of ten years’ experience and 
themaking of the best fittings. 53 Elm St., 
Boston. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
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Creosote Stains. | Bates « Johnson, New York neeeeediee fae EP DONE oc. vsecaccconeducwceee xx | Trees and Plants. uv 
S. Cabot, Jr., Boeton........... FONE v Duplex Steam Heater Co., New York.......vii Registers. | Parsons Son & Co., Flushing, N. ¥.......... iv 
Decorative Leather. ** Florida” Bowler Works, Geneva, N. oe Tuttle & Bailey Man'f'g Co., New York and | Valves and Packin 
C. R. — eg BO BOR eccccccccee ove i| Gorton Boiler M’f'g Co.. New York......... ivi Boston ~ ii Jenkins Brothers, New lisineciihettcetes x 
mT 2 to | A.A. Gritfing [ron Co., Jersey ee Kolling-Shutter, Peet Valve Co.. Baetem...cccrccecese ccccce vii 
Cox Sons, Bec kley & Co., New } Seok. seeeeeeti | LeBosquet Bros., Boston.... . Vi G. Wilson, New York.............cccccccces x | Vault Lights. 
L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston.. seeeeedit | HH. B. Smith Co., New York vii wr AA. Materials. Dauchy & Co., CHICAZO..... ce erereeeeeeeeeeRil 
Donald McDonald, Boston.. .ii} St. Louis posting and V on Co., St. Cambridge Rooting Co., ¢ Jam bridge. O0.....xiv | Ventilation. i ‘ 
W.J. McPherson, Boston . li | Louis, Mo.. eeVli Cincinnat: Corrug gating C o.,Cineinnati, O...xv Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y........... vil 
Frank Hill Smith, Boston. ii | Wilson oiler Co., Westfield, N.Y. ooWl Garry Iron Roofing Co. , Cleveland, O.... W ater-Closets. 
William Wright, New York...... ............i i James P. Wood & Co., Philadelphia.......... 1 Merchant & Co., Pnil eee Ki E. Aspinall, New York... net seseseeseeeves 
Elevators, etc. | Heating and Ventilating. N. E. Felt Roofing Co. ” Boston.. xiv Henry Huber & Co., New York... Sj 
B. Brower, Bostom....... ccccccccseccscccccess v Smith Anthony Stove Co., Boston, Mass..viil | Roofers. | Washburn & Moore, Yonkers, N. 
Crane, New York & Chicago.. ‘ | HMeliotype Process. John Farquhar’s BonS...........cecccsecceceees x | Water-proofing. 
L. 8. Graves & Son.Rochester, N. V. evoal tlelhioty pe Printing Company, Boston ....... iv Sanitary Supplies. Brick & Stone Wateror’f’g Co., New York.....1 
Tne Middlebrook Elevator M'f’g Co.,  De- Hinges. M. W. binson, New York. ...xvi Myers Sanitary Depot. New York...........x ] Window: Bind Worker. 
See MENRs cccccsvscevovecsconacsvececoccsees | Hinges (Spring). Sanitas Manufacturing Co., Boston........ xvii H. Dodd, er | (ae xvi 
H. B. Martin, Chicago.............. : Van Wagoner & Williams Co., New York....xx | Sash-Chains. Pim dow- Blinds. 
Moore & Wyman, Boston - «1 | Horse-Stalls. Smith & tece M’f'gCo,, Bridgeport, Conn...xvi Morstatt & Katz BO Wet iccccccves sev 
Morse, Williams & Co., sap aeupaie lv Frank O. Worthley, PR distine ons veawo~ xni Sesh- Cord. } Windew-Sash 
Otis Brothers & Co., New Yo ..1 | Insurance. J.P. oa. & Co., Boston | A. Streeter, C hicago, a ee xiv 
Stokes & Parrish, Philadelphia.. ocd | SE ID I inns cccasetinccccse: vee x | Sash-Lock } Wire Lathing, etc. o 
Whittier Machine Co., emees - ook Insurance Co. of North America, Phila...... x Chandler & Farquhar, Boston. xvi | Clinton Wire Cioth Co. Clinton, Maas. 
Z. Wile, Boston .... ot: necueegeeeoes v | Insurance (Accident). Scenery (Theatrical) Corrugated Wire Lathing Co., New York.. Ped 
Engines ( -aloric Pumping). Travelers’ Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn...vi Latayette W. Seavey, New York............ xx | Wire and Iron or 
Datamater Iron Works, New York............ z | Lron-W ork (Architectural). | Schools (Architectural). National W a & — Co.. Detroit, Mich......ii 
Engines ( (Gas). Bartlett, Hayward & wath Baltimore.......... 1| Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y............. v | Wood Orn 
richer, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia.....ix Boston bridge WEEMBs cccccccccccce Seeccee coed Harvard University, oe RE See iv The Taft Co., a Tlartiord ee evel 
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STORY & WILBUR, 


formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established 1821. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


ARIES 











-Crowl’s Patent Iron Roofing, 
STANDING SEAM. 
Edges and ends turned in factory, preparing it already to lay 
PLAIN IRON ROOFING, 
Corrugated Lron for Roofing and Siding. Corrugated Edge 
Iron for Roofing and Siding. 
Awarded Gold Medal of first-class by the World's Exposition. 
Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-List. 








We have the entire production of CAMBRIDGE ROOFING COMPANY, = a Cambr idge, O Ohio. | 
MERRILL’S — 
BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 
ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, FoR: 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi Seno ror Ltt USTRATED ( MRCULAR AN 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 4 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 

PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 

Roocfing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- Sole mie )prietor and Manufacturer 


a : 218 East Ninth Street, New York. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, ot 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- . ; ~ oom 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. ’ _ 

Special rates by car-loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 


« 
Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 
JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. | 
4 
NEW ENGLAND 
aE [From the Ironmonger, December 5, 1885.) 
Felt Roofing Co, 


c 

















€Jrroe 


estTABtigury, ; 
1852. 22 Milk St., Boston. AN EFFECTIVE GUARANTEE. 


of 
ancorporated onganen of Felt Roofing 
7 , in New England. 


fapital. $ 60000 JAD sicsie MERCHANT & CO., of Philadelphia, may justly claim to have revolu- 
Inventors and only Manufac ; . 





Levi LWittowTt, Preset. turers of the Celebrated tionized the roofing-plate trade in this country. When, a year ago, they became 


Viki Reger Freee. “ BEEHIVE BRAND." the representatives for the United States of Gilbertson’s Old Method and Camaret 





plates, they were enabled, with the aid of the manufacturers to give a positive and 
Unfading Black Roofing- Slates. definite guarantee of the quality of goods bearing their brand. This could only bedone 
by taking the entire product of the works, the proprietors being under contract to 
From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. maintain the standard of the production. This, they have not only done, but the qual- 
These Slates are uniform in thickness, very ity has been improved. 

strong, smooth surfaces and uufading in color. ibe : ’ a : : 
For sale by The guarantee thus given by Merchant & Co., was the first of the kind ever issued, 
as to quality of material, coating and assorting. In fact the understanding between 

MONSON SLATE AGENCY. me ie Ee ie Sa . 


them and the makers placed the Philadelphia house in a position to do what had here 
P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. . , . : . 
tofore been impossible, with most importers, who buy of London or Liverpool agents, 





and who are, therefore, not in direct communication with the manufacturers. Messrs. 


G. W. MACKEY, J. E. Lona, A. M. PAFF, ; 
Pres Vv. Pres. Sec. & Treas. Merchant & Co., therefore, claim to stand alone among importers as the only direct rep- 
BANGOR UNION SLATE CoO., resentatives of works in Wales, whose owners are under contract to keep up the stand- 
Manufacturers and Shippers of ard of a guarantee and to sell their brand to no other parties, either in England or the 


Best Bangor Roofing and United States. Of course this policy of guaranteeing goods has been followed by others, 
SCHOOL SLATES but as they purchase of commission agents in London, the consumer naturally feels a 
Ld. wT . 


BANGOR PENN’A doubt as to whether the guarantees of such dealers can always be relied on as effective. 
+ * . “se . 4 








The course adopted by Merchant & Co., has resulted in largely increased sales, and 








many architects and builders have found it to their advantage to use the guaranteed 


# ‘ STREETER’ S plates. In some cases, however, contractors have, to enhance their profits, substituted 


Paterit Solid Muntin inferior brands for those specified. Finally, at the request of numerous architects an 

. s reliable roofers who have suffered through competition with these unreliable parties, 

MetallicWindow-Sash Merchant & Co. have succeeded in making arrangements with the manufacturers to 
For Fire-proof Buildings, Insane Asy- stamp each sheet, not only with the name of the brand, but with its thickness or gange. 
lums, Prisons, etc., etc. The effect of this, the firm feel satisfied will bring about a better class of roofing work 

Pe pe ees Sn pl ang ng cede vod ee than has heretofore been attainable, and result in great benefit to all owners of property 
I Major Willett “Architect, Chicago; Insane Asy as well as to responsible roofers, architects, and me engaged in the building trades. 

lum, St. Joseph, Mo., Col. S. V. Shipman, Architect, 


Chicago; Cook Co. Insane yh Jefferson, Ill., 
Egan & Hill, Architects, Chicago. 


Manufactured by GLOBE IRON WORKS, CARRY IRON : a : 
H A, STREETER, Proprietor, The largest manufacturers of = 5 nF ; ROOFING CO. 


. Iron Roofing in the world. Man- : 
85 te 63 Endiane Sivest, Chtenge, EM. ufacturers of all kinds of Iron And Cement. 





Roofing, Crimped and Corru- fai, 152 to 158 MERWIN ST., 





gated Siding, Iron Tile or Shin- Cleveland, Ohio. 


les, fire-proof Doors, Shutters, Ny } 
MONOCRAPH of AMERICAN and Iron i rames for | Roofs and A Wr Send for < a Price- 
Buildings. ‘ sist No. 21. 
ARCHITECTURE.-—I. 


mat THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO 
eaten, | a ROOFINGSLATE 
in Portfolio. PRICE, $5.00, BLACK ROOF! NG j 


and ofan pevinats ~~" the —— 1! Le at mee — The products of these beds 
are of uniform color, and are eq 1 quality to any produced in Penn- 


CING 
are re es: THE AMERICAN “BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. 
No. II. IN PRESS. East Bangor Consolidated Slate Co, | T. F. & J. A. HAYDEN, 


EAST BANGOR, PA., WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Published by Manufacturers of 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Best Bangor Roofing Slate. ROOFING SLATE 


Sawed and Planed Slabs, Hearths, Coping, SiHs, 


11 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, ! Lintels, Platforms, Steps, and Risers. 
Slate Mantles as low na 86.00. Cor. Twelfth and Locust Sts. St. Louls Mo. 
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FJron-iWork. 


UNION FOUNDRY 


— Ana 


Pullman Car-Wheel Works. 


Architectural Iron-Work 
A SPECIALTY, 


Dealers in Beams, Channels, Angles, and Shapes, 
both Iron and Steel. 
Correspondence solicited and prices given on all classes of Iron-Work. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. OFFICE, 164 DEARBORN ST., 
N. 8S. BOUTON, Pres’t. CHICAGO, 


THE ae ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS, 


POULSON & ECER, 
Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York. 


Works, N. 11th and 3d Sts., Brooklyn, E. D., L. I. 
Artistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in 
BRONZE, BRASS, 


Oxidized-Iron, Galvano-Plastic, 


and Electro-Plated Iron. 


Architectural and Ornamental Cast and 
Wrought Iron Work of every 















description. 
Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-ist on application, 





McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL [RON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 
Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. All kinds 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 


IRON -- 


ROOFING 


SIDING,CEILING, 
ARCHES4*° LATH. 
CINCINNAT, 


CORRUGATING CO. 


CINCINNATI. O. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
PO ed NAO A NP ONL el ed 
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NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 
Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed. 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments 
in Granite and Bronze. 

No Catalogues. 
MAURICE J. POWER. 


E. C. COOPER & CO., 


(E. C. Cooper, late of Manly & Cooper.) 


Ornamental Iron Works, 


39th and Woodland Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Railings, Fountains, Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 
Crestings, Shutters, Tree-Guards, Settees, etc. 
Builders’ Artistic Iron-Work a Specialty. 


SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 


Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- ’ 


ways, Bridges, Fencing, Iron Bedsteads Twenty-third and Cherry Streets, 
and Cresting. PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, Fronts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron 


Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking- Fountains, Garden 
PITTSBURCH, Penn. Vases, Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixtures, L: mp-Posts, 


Railings. 


























PENNSVLYANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectural Iron-Work, 





J. C. & T. DIMOND, 
Architectural Iron- Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 
209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., ete. 
Special attention om ornamental Wrought-Iron 
York. 








THE 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY 


410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channel: - 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iro. 
of all sizes. 

Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings frame? 
and fitted as per plans. 

PH@NIX Wrought-Iron Columne 
of all sizes. 

Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 





Boston Agents, FreD. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 

272 Franklin Street 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
95 Liberty Street, 


CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 
N. CHENEY. OFFICE: $ 201 BROADWAY, 
C. HEWLETT. ’ 7 New York. 
Book givingst rength of wrought-iron girders, beams, 
and cast-iron columns mailed on application. 


Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Merchant Iron. 
New York Office, Room 45, Astor House 


MESKER & BRO., 
Galvanized Iron Cornices 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 











421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Bolled and Drawn Steol Hand Bail, in 20 Feet Lengths. 


Ornamental kren Werks. 
MANLY & COOPER MANUF'’G CO, 

ELM AVENUE AND 424 8TS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


‘gg —_— 

Brioce Raivincs 

JAIL AND Bank WORK 
Grits, ANDIRONS 
yA SxHutters, Doors, &0. 
a Gates, &c. for Residences and Public Institutions. 


ecial facilities for the manufacture of FORGED 
oan LANED Wrought Iron Work for Interior Deco- 
watinna Send for Catalooue 
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NJ.STEEL&IRON CO. 
TRENTON,N.J. 


ROLLED IRON BEAMS, 


CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. | 


COOPER, HEWITT & CO. 
NEW YORK. - 
Foot Power 
Scroll Saws, etc. 
Latest and most improved 
for thee WORKSHOP or 
AMATEUR. 

Sold on Trial, if desired. 
New Catalogue free. 
Seneca Falis Mfg. Co., 

270 Water St., 
SercLcaA FALLS, N. Y. 


— Bardware. 











The Little Gem 
WINDOW BLIND WORKER, 
Opens and closes the blinds 
without raising the window. 
Blinds held firm in any posi- 
tion. To those who wish to 
give our worker a tri«l we 
send a sample set for 75 cts. 
Trade discounts may be ob- 
tained by addressing. 

A. H. DODD, Hudson, N. Y 


J. S. THORN, 
Sole Agent and Manufacturer of 
THE BYAR PATENT COMBINATION 


CELLAR - WINDOW CUARD, 
Screen and Glass Sash. All Iron in one frame. 
The most complete arrangement for cellar or base- 
“ment windows ever manufactured and offered to the 
building trade. 
Nos. 1201, 1203, 1205, 1207, 1209 Callowhill St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Union Spring Hinges 


ARE 
SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 


They work either way, right of 
left. All sizes. Single or dou- 
ble acting. 

For Wire Screens or Light Doors 
they have no equal. 


Send for Price List. 
M. W. ROBINSON. Some A 
72 Chambers 8... New 


Farquhar’s Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF 


Sash Lock. 


This new device is a per- 
fectly secure lock for the 
window which cannot pos- 
sibly be 
forced open Wg 
from the ouc- ¥ 
side. 

It allows the 
upper sash to be 
dropped for ven- 
tilation and lock- 
ed at any point 
desired. 

Do not fail to 
examine it be- 
fore purchasing 




















nt, 
York 








Lock applied. any other kind. 
Por Sale by Hardware Dealers generally 
CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, — Kept in po 
Manufacturing Agents, sel ive 


173 and 179 WASHINGTON ST., BUSTON. 


NON-PIGKABLE 
DOOR LOCKS 


Cost no more than ordinary 
locks. Turning the thumb- 
knob closes key-hole and 
fastens both knob and 
latch, and no key can be 
inserted from outside. 

We also make 
Two Bolt Locks and 
Latches, on same prin- 
ciple, with full Trim- 

mings, 

Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue. Sample locks sent 
to architects on request. 


PERKINS SPECIALTY 


0., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











. J.B. J.M.CORNELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IRON 


COLUMNS, LINTELS, 
GIRDERS, . 
BEAMS uw CHANNELS, 


RIEL 


141 CENTRE ST. NEW YORE. 



















Band-Saw Setter. 


Wood-Working Machinery, 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR, AND BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET AND CARRIAGE MAKERS. 


Band-Saw Filer. 


Post Band-Saw. ~ 


GOODELL & WATERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The “CLIMAX” Rail for all Sliding 


Send for Catalogue. 





ig. 1. showing the door open, with centre rail a) 
level with floor. Fig. 2. Section of sheave, show- : 
ing its position on rail. Fig. 3. Showing the door 
closed, with sheave in position and centre rail de- 
pressed, Fig. 4. Showing the track running off in 
the recess. 

We claim for this rail all of the following advan- 





es: \ 
“Fe is level with the floor, offering no obstruction ¥ 
in walking, dancing, moving of furniture, ete. ; 
The door cannot get off the track, and runs light- = 
},Smoothly, and noiselessly. 
The house does not have to be built for the track 
it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. 
Full directions for laying them sent with each Track. i 
Models sent on application. . - - = 
Manufactured only by the “CLIMAX” Rail Co. Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 


munications to GEQ, F, TAYLOR, Business Manager, 134 Water St., New York, 


KNOWLES STEAM PUMP WORKS, 


44 Washington Street, | 93 Liberty Street, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


» Have just published a new Catalogue in which are shown many new and im- 


ly 
, 








=proved forms of pumping machinery, especially designed for the service, in 
E connection with public and private buildings. A copy of it will be mailed, on 


appiication, to any one. 








MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & EGCCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


BEIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The most reliable and economical! article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 


Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of stee] wire, is very simple and easily ap- 
plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 
n State House, Hartford ; Providence City Hall ; Singer Building, Chicago; J. C. Flood’s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel Building, New York; new State War and Navy Depart 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington, D. C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fire buildings io 
all parts of the United States. 
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the water-way. 
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These are the appliances described in the “ America Architect,” for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on “ Sanitary Piumbmng, 
nominated ‘ Anti-Siphon ‘Trap,” ‘‘ Stand-pipe Basin,” etc. 
Col. Waring, writing of the trap(‘*Putnam’s Trap”), in the Century Mag- 
azine, for Dee., 1884, says he finds it “ effective in withstanding siphonage 
and substantially self-cleansing,” and adds, 
TO ME THE BEST TRAP I HAVE SEEN.” 
The Sanitas Wash-Basin, Bath-Tub, and Pantry-Sink, are quick empty- 
ing, without concealed passages. The Soil-pipe is cast of even thickness 
throughout, and jointed with steam and gas-tight joints. The “ Sanitas 
appliances are acknowledged by experts to be by far the best in the market. 


For Sale by all Dealers in Plumbers’ Supplies, or by the 


onstriction to SANITAS MANUF’G CO,, 4 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


ADanitary Appliances, 
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AGENTS WANTED. 











A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable, 

With or without the Valve, it 1s the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar 
WA ket. ‘There is no other Trap so sure 
of retaining its WATER SEAL. 
None that approxi 
mates itin the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. J/lusti ative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, 0O. 


THE “UNITAS.” 


Front Out-let Basin and Trap. 


TEN “77 v7}] The perfection of 
AS = 
NE ENT , 
=a 





Cleanliness, 
Utility, and 
Simplicity. 
Combining Wa- 
ter-Closet, Uuri- 
nal, and Slop- 
Hopper. Itis not 
| enclosed with 
woodwork, hence 
no filth can accu- 
mulate or escape 
detection. All 
the joints and 
connections are in 
sight and easy of 
access, and any 
leakage or other 
defect can be at 
once detected and 
| remedied. 








Manufactured by 
, Thos. Twyford, 
Staffordshire, 

a = England, 
E. ASPINALL, 206 Pearl St., New York. 
Sole Agents for the United States. 

Also,** National,” “‘ Alliance,” and “ Crown,” Closets, 
and all descriptions of Sanitary Earthenware. 


me 


WJ ia r 





The Sanitary News. 


HEALTHY HOMES AND HEALTHY LIVING. 


A Weekly Journal of Sanitary 
Science. 
Office of Publication : 
113 ADAMS ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Yearly Subscription Rates: strictly in advance. 
In the United States and Canada, . $2.00 
In Foreign Countries,. ...... 3,00 
Advertising, $2.00 an inch. 


European Office: 
50 FINSBURY SQ., 
LONDON, E. C. 








HENRY HUBER & CO, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Boyle's Patent Siphon Closets. 


See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation. 


MAIN OFFICE: | 
85 Beekman Street, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICE : 
235 Washington Street, Boston. 





WASHBURN & MOORE MFG. CO.’S 


EARTHENWARE WASHOUTS AND HOPPERS, 


With Improved Flushing-Rims. 
AND 
C. H. Moore’s Patent 


Metal Foot and Flange, 
Secured permanently on the dis- 
charge limb, being the only perfect 
connection yet made for a 






Hardwood or Tile Floor. 
The serious objection made by 
plumbers and architects to earthen- 
ware closets in not being able to 
make a gas-tight and secure joint 
tosoil-pip« bee ape er te He 
is now positively obviated with the 
use of this Metal Flange and Foot. 
They are perfectly true and even on face, while the 
earthenware cannot be madetrue. They are strong, and 
cannot be broken, while earthenware is often broken in 
screwing flange to floor, making the closet worthless. 
The face of flange is made level with top of bow], a very 
desirable feature for hoppers, while with the earthen- 
ware flange it often requires a bed of putty one-quarter 
of an inch thick to level the fixture. When this flange 
is once fastened to lead bend, and the metal foot bolted 
to same, the earthenware fixture is secure and solid for 
\ twenty years, while with the earthenware flange, being 
a © ge only screwed to the floor, becomes loose in a short time. 


a — _ 2se C s can be seen set up, with water at- 
DIRECTIONS FOR SETTING, — The Flange (EF) is These Closets can I 
- 4 tached, at 
placed over the soil-pipe and is soldered to it. The 


Foot and Flange ‘D) is then bolted to flange (E) with COLWELL LEAD CO.’8 NEW STORE 
machine screws, making a perfect gas-tight joint. Sixth Ave. and 39th St., N. Y. City. 


WASHBURN & MOORE MANUFG CO., Yonkers, N. Y, 


Sanitary Plumbing Specialties in Earthenware and Metal Flanges. 





PUT INTO THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 


F.E. CUDELL’S Old Masters 
Patent Sewer-Gas 
and Backwater Trap | OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. Translated by 
—FoR— Mrs. Mary E. Rogers, from the French of Ev- 
3 GENE FROMENTIN. 1 vol. 8vo. With 12 full-page 
Web Seey, Se, Bath, Heliotypes. $3. 
Clevel The Boston Courier says; “‘It is difficult ade- 
S04 Superior 0. aad, 6. au ately to convey a sense of the charm of this 
book.’ 
The N. Y. Star says that “ it lets the reader into 
the real life of the artists, into their surroundings, 
and even into their feelings.’’ 





TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 








American 


337 East 27th Street, | ancy 





Endolithic Company, 


DEALERS IN 


MARBLES, MANTEL-FACINGS, DADOS, FRIEZES, ETC. 


DECORATED with ANY DESIGN in Permanent Colors, below the surface 


NEW YORK. 


of the Marble, and Polished. Send for Circular. 
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Building Atones. 


~ HOMLINSON & REED, 
Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


OOLITIC LIMESTONE 


Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind., 
Branch Office: 


243 East {Sth Street, CHICACO. 


Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 
Corsehill, 

FREESTONE. 
Ga. P. SHERWOOD, 


MALONE & CO., 


Proprietors of the 


Malone Blue-Stone Quarries, 


Miners and Manufacturers of 
SAWED AND BLOCE STONE. 


Platforms up to thirty feet in length, for sidewalks, 
a specialty. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 


HALLOWELL CRANITE CO., 


Quarrymen and Dealers in 


Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P.O. Address - - - Bedford, Ind. 


Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 


l = OF ROCKLAND, ME. 
+ SEES Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
tie «6 sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 
M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
|_____f Office : 83 and 84 Astor House, New York. 


Stinesville Oolitic Limestone, 


The finest Building-stone in Indiana. 
Columns, Lintels, Sills, etc. 


Terre Haute Stone Works Co., 


Quarries and Mills on Louisville & Chicago R. X. 
At Stinesville, Monroe Co. 


JAMES B LYNE, President. 
Office of Company, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Cranite Monuments 


With or without Statues. 
Building-Work in all of its Branches. 
Granite in the rough, and models in Plaster-paris of 
any description will be furnished to architects and 
builders at very moderate prices. Our granite is white, 
free from iron or blemish. We have cut statues for 
almost every state in the Union, some of them the 
largest and the most valuable in the country, will re- 

fer to them if requested. Apply to, 
CENTRAL GRANITE WORKS, Hallowell, Me. 





(Seoteh.) Red. 
24 Pine St., New York. 


























A Hand-book of Legendary md 
Mythological Art. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Profusely illustra‘ed, 
and with a complete index. Fourteenth edition, "e 
vised and enlarged. Crown &vo, Cloth, $3. 





Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
Engravers, and their works. 


A Hand-book, with many illustrations and mono 
grams. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Seventh 
edition, revised and enlarged. Crown &vo, $3. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 












4ANDERSON(o 
S4 PRESSED BRICK CO. 


{57 Lasalle Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL 


Pressed Brick. 

















THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
isn and Coior, are unsurpassed, if 
not unesualled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 











TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 
WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 





AUGT. T. CHUR, 


Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York 
Importer of 


“WILCOCK’S” Enamelled Bricks, 


Impervious to any atmospheric effect, and 
may be used with perfect safety in the 
face ef moisture and frost. 








“BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE.” 


THE BEST AND LATEST TREATISE ON 


American Practice 


in Building, 


CLEAR, RELIABLE AND COMPLETE. 


Price, 


$3.00. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
RED Pressed Fronts. 
Extra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
Ohe of the finest bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone, 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, JR.., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures, 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free on 
application. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 
Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 


Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock, 





Samples on application to the office, 


423 Wainut St., Philadelphia. 








Cements. 
HANOVE PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
And the 
Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 


Importers and Sole Agents, U.S. 5 Dey St., N. Y. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CoO., 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
New York Office: 7 Bowling Green. 


STANDARD CEMENT CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Hvdraulic Cement 
And Hvdraulic Lime. 


E. G. WESTCOTT, Gen. Eastern Agt., Hartford, Ct. 
Works at 
Akron, N.Y. St. Loais,Mo. Mankato, Minn. 


WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time. It improves the mortar, is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitatiens 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 to 46 Oliver Street, Boston, 


PROVIDENCE, R. lL. Manchester & Hudron, Agents, 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 26th St. Ag’ts. 











Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K, B. & S. English, Lafarge French 
Burham English, Lime of Teil 
Fewer German, Keene’s 


Jossan Antwerp, 
IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN &T., 
YORE, 


Keene’s Coarse. 
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: fire-proof Duilding. 
THE WICHT FIRE-PROOFING CO., 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St.,. NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK IN 


Hollow Fire-Clay and Porous Terra-Cotta 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
All hollow material made and used by this Company is made of Hig Grade Fire-Clay, com- 
bining the Lightest Weights and the Greatest Strength. 


FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 
With Patent Soffit Tiles, for beam protection, making continuous ceilings. 
Fire-Clay Hollow Partitions, Roofs, Wall-Furrings and Coverings, 
For Iron Columns and Girders. 


Porous Terra-Cotta for Partitions, Roofs, and Coverings for Iron Columns, 
Girders, Roof-Trusses, and other Constructions. 


WIGHT’S PATENT POROUS and HOLLOW TILE CEILINGS, 


Used under wooden floor joists (Iwo Systems), a Fire-proof substitute for lath. 1,000,000 feet in use, 








Dealers in Fire-Clay Flue Linings, and Patent Salt-Glazed Lap-Joint Wall-Coping, better and 
Cheaper than Stone. 


Contracts taken for Concreting, Fine, Plain, and Ornamented 


PLASTERING AND SCAGLIOLA. 


RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Hollow pA al | 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 
For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 

















CDN $alaT (LA Z 
Flat azch between ron beams with skew back protecting lower flange of beams. 
POROUS TERRA-COTTA, HOLLOW and SOLID BRICKS and SLABS 
For Partitions, Furring, Roof-lining, Girder and Column covering, ete. All our materials are made of 


Fire Clay. Our Porous Terra-Cotta, of which we make a specialty, is acknowledged to be the 
best in the market. Miners and Shippers of Fire-Clay. 
\ penser Fiske & Cole AN, Boston. 


Office, 115 Broadway, NeW York, } “sisting ea 


Send for new Illustrated Catalogue, giving out of crenata safe tent, ete. 





Gero. M. MOULTON, Pres’t. . T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. JOHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIREPROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


ec- FOR THE INTERIOR 
wan tacteee ane CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 
Ww 










ood mn Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
and oe ° weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 

Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ocilings, Eto. 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOW, SoLip 


and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 


PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1545 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE OTTAWA TILE Co. 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRAC TORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 

Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 


plication. 





FIRE-PROOF FOR WOODEN BEAMS. 
Patented August 8, 1882. 

Fire-Proof Tiles for Arches, Partitions, and Furring. Also, 
Tiles for Protecting Wooden. Floor Beams against Fire. 
Artificial Stone and Rock Asphalt pavements. 
<i JOHN J. SCHILLINCER, 420 East 92d Street, NEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., etc. 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 





The simplest and best . . An improvement on 
miwewtee§ Corrugated Wire Lathing. vie ising 


ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
A combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding; can be applied by 
any one: a perfect Fire-proofing; no combustible material; fire cannot spread, 
The Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 239 Broadway, Room 14, N. Y. 


Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872 
For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 
Clapboards, etc. 
Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes. In rolls 
| 44inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO., 


Ogices : } 169 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 
‘| 33 JOHN STREET NEW YORK. 











ferra-Cotta. 











teil 


'D | 2 R Ai. Ss 
BOSTON MASS 
lllustrated Catalogue of 125 pages sent to 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card. 





BALTIMORE 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Office: 30 Columbia St., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 
MOULDED AND PRESSED BRICK. 





294-390 FIRST ST-S0'E BOSTON 








PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 





A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c, 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


TERRA - COTTA. 


Works: j City Office : 
Corner Clybourn & taZ.0 Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 


Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 


Estimates given on application. Send for lates 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. 


ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 Sth Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Rolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 








Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 





JAMES H. BEGGS & CO., 
Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 


Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


srick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. Equal 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 





MY 100-PAGE ILLU ‘STRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 
Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Architects 
siateriais, 

Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 


Wm, T. ComsTocg, Astor Place, New York. 
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North Side rss = 


WAH. JACKSOW-Be 











Union Square, FY 


BROADWAY. 


Established, 1827. 








igners and Manufacturers 


-E 17th | PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 
(6:31 £ 17thSt EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL Fo, 


NOISELESs, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
— =e 1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limites) 
Late CLARK & COMPANY, 
ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


Self-Coiling, STEE L SH UTTERS Fire & Burg 
Revolving lar Proof. 
Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 


Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 


I62 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York 








Grates, Fenders | gessemsees 


AND , gee Sats i 
| ee pes. 
Chimney-Piece ye 

Appurtenances. 
4iIn fact everything pertaining 

to Open Fireplaces. 
Importers of ‘Tile. 





ae = _ 
eS eo > 
Foundries and Shops, a 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & CO. 


7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles 


Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 


293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Wholesale and Retail. 








East 28th & East 29th Sts. 
Fine Castings a Specialty. 





Metal Work 


Of every description and 
finish for Interiors. 


=| PARQUET FLOORS. 





Be N 


~ 














Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 





Poe Pine. LOCKS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


‘Yale 


Catalogues on application. 


li The National Wood Manufacturing Co.,| | The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


62 Reade St., New York. 


f|REMOVED to 129 Sth AVE. ||" 





= ‘Standard, 


[36 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
62 Lake St., Chicago. 











J}INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on «pplication. Established 1867. 














‘sO Re 


HOT WATER 

MANUFACTURED BY S 
~AAGRIFFNG IRON CO. « 
& S ONE Nk esate, —— 2 


lL 


329 COMMUNI PAW. AVE. 
JERSEY CITY NJ: 


Alsen’s Portland Cement 


Conceded by engineers as the best Portland Cement made. It stands the highest test, for strength 
and fineness, of all imported Portland cements, and is the most economical and satisfactory brand to 
use for any purpose. Sales for the past three years in the United States, 257,000 barrels, exceeding 
that of any other brand by 90,000 barrels. Practical treatise furnished on application at N. Y. Agency 


ALSEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 105 John Street, New York. 
Bailey’s conktGaren” Lass DAYLIGH FRINK’S PATANT 


REFLECTORS !! 

A wonderful invention for lighting ; + 
Churches, Opera Houses, Halls, Store- Li ht seeks ad ey od A an te 
rooms, etc. Latest and handsomest de- ouses, ces. tores, oteis, 
signs. Satisfaction guaranteed. js Factories, etc. 

Plainer styles for manufactories. Gag Without the use of gas or other artificial light; the 

effect is truly astonishing. Also REFLECTORS for 

gas, oil, or electric, light. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 











Price-List. For Gas or Oil. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR Co., 
113 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








AMERICAN AND GEM 


SPRING HIN GES Architects, Builders, and others will confer a 


B B & | favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The 
ronze, brass ron, . . “7 ye ia 
aon Ganhoun Sten, A merican Architect and Building News when 
and SUPERIOR sending for circulars or corresponding with 
Finish. parties advertising in these columns. 


Send for Catalogue. 
VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., 


82 Beekman St., N. 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh. 


JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 


For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 9! Liberty Street, New York. 
Soie Agents for Styrian Tool Steel, for the United States and Cansda. 
Send for New Descriptive Pamphlet, 
























Moule’s Earth-Closet. 














MYERS DECECO 
All — Siphon 
Chin Water- 
iW ater- Closet 
Closet and large 
In one Stock 
i with! 

“_~ PLUMBERS’ 
combined. SUPPLIES. 
MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 

94 Beekman St., New York. 











Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres. 
Send for List and Prices. 
LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N. Y. 








Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 
LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms; New York and Chicago. 





The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- 
tions our specialty. 


Estimates furnished. Serd for Illustratea Catalogue. 





ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Tile 


of every tion and make, including new and 
original designs solely our own. 
Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaques, 
Jardinieres, &c. 
The largest assortment and most elegant show-roomes 
America. 


J. S. CONOVER & CO., 


28 and 30 West 23d Street, - New York. 





